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Postwar Labor-Management Relations’ 
By ROBERT J. WATT 


International Representative, American Federation of Labor 


EING a conservative, I hesitate to 
engage in blind predictions. In view 
of our recent experiences I don’t feel com- 
fortable as to what the complexion of the 
government will be in the postwar years. 
So I am going to deal with what the role 
of government should be in postwar re- 
lations between labor and management, 
rather than attempt to predict what the 
role will actually be. 

I think the place for the government 
in postwar labor-management relations 
should be that of a second spare tire, al- 
ways available if needed, but actually 
never needed under normal operating con- 
ditions. 


ONCE A PERSONAL RELATIONSHIP 


The relationship of labor and manage- 
ment in collective bargaining is essen- 
tially that of two parties making a simple 
contract and keeping it. This relationship 
is dependent upon a free forum and fair 
dealing unhampered by one-man czars, 
anonymous spokesmen and_ bureaucratic 
preachments. 

Long ago the industrial employer hired 
a new worker by direct negotiation, each 
making such offers and conditions as he 
wanted, and then making counter pro- 
posals until they came to terms upon 
which each would agree. It was face-to- 
face trading. 

Sometimes the need of the employer 
forced him to bid high. At other times 
the need of the worker forced him to offer 


his services at a low price. The bargain 
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covered wages, hours, and conditions. Dur- 
ing the period of employment, any griev- 
ances were aired and thrashed out face 


to face. : : 
That process was not substantially dif- 
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ferent from other contracts, whether the 
buyer and seller were trading horses or 
hiring a piece of land. There was no need 
for the government to interfere except 
when a dispute arose which the parties 
could not settle together. 


AGENTS NOW NEEDED 


The chief difficulty in labor-manage- 
ment relations arises from the fact that 
industry has become a mass-production 
business. The principal usually can deal 
with employees only through agents. Con- 
ditions are usually subject to changing 
circumstances, and the contract involves 
the needs and emotions of human beings. 

There is a public interest in the accom- 
plishment of labor-management agree- 
ments. The community cannot afford to 
let the coal mines stay closed, or the 
transportation system become paralyzed 
or any other essential services stay idle 
long enough to jeopardize the welfare of 
the community. The modern community 
is so closely knit and interdependent that 
paralysis in one arm jeopardizes the func- 
tioning of the rest of the body. 

In peacetime, the self-interest of the 


parties is usually sufficient to bring about. 


an agreement before the argument need 
cause any public intervention. If a man 
and wife are quarreling together, they 
usually can settle it without having the 
neighbors intervene—and the wise neigh- 
bor will choose to let them settle their 
argument. 

If the man and wife really want to live 
together, they will usually settle through 
a mutually satisfactory compromise. But 
if a neighbor is butting in every time 
either one gets excited, the prospects for 
bigger and better fights increase very 
greatly and usually all three participate. 

In labor-management relations, it is 
pretty much the same story. If the em- 
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ployer and his employee meet together 
to find out and settle any outstanding 
differences, they usually succeed. But if 
one slams the door in the other’s face and 
forces him to take his complaints outside 
for a public airing, they are headed for 
trouble. 

Unfortunately, in the not distant past, 
in too many instances the door was slam- 
med and bolted and guards were hired. 
As a result the government stepped in 
to help guard the privileges of property 
against trespass. The style was set for 
government interference, but the tides re- 
fused to obey. Unions increased because 
the workers found they had to band to- 
gether to meet their problems. * 

The unions gained strength and used the 
processes of democracy to make the gov- 
ernment change sides. The Norris-La 
Guardia Act and the National Labor Re- 
lations Act simply reversed the previous 
role of government and provided a man- 
date for instead of against collective bar- 
gaining. Today, nearly eight years after 
that law became effective, workers are 
sending about thirty cases a day to the 
National Labor Relations Board on bar- 
gaining rights. 


UNIONISTS FOR FREE ENTERPRISE 


The vast majority of American trade 
unionists are concerned because they 
want the system of free enterprise to con- 
tinue. They want to be your partners not 
your opponents. But if management 
wants the government to be a party to 
every detail of personnel relationships, 
management need only continue to follow 
the course of resistance. The end result 
may be to dispossess management of the 
right to manage. 

It is up to you and us to decide. Unions 
and particularly the new unions can look 
too often to government agencies to be a 
wet nurse. You can play the role of re- 
sistance until the government has been 
forced to take over, or we can join to- 
gether and develop a program of demo- 
cratic self-government for industry in 
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which the politicians and the disjointed 
alphabetical agencies will be kept out. 

I don’t see how you can hesitate in 
choosing your sides in that sort of choice 
unless you think that there is a tide run- 
ning which can be used to swamp unions 
out of existence. If any of you believe 
that, I would ask you to remember that 
free management and free labor are in- 
evitable companions. 

Free management cannot exist unless 
there is free labor. Industry cannot func- 
tion unless there are people to build and 
run the machines and to buy their prod- 
ucts. There must be as much purchasing 
power as there is production and there 
must be good will and mutual respect. 

In modern corporation management, 
unions are needed by management as 
much as by workers. They are the mech- 
anism for conducting the human relations 
within the plant. If the workers were not 
intelligent enough to organize themselves, 
intelligent management in a democracy 
would have to create the organization to 
represent the workers so that decent and 
harmonious relationships could be created 
and maintained. 

I have often said that the program of 
the present government to facilitate the 
democratic organization of employees for 
collective-bargaining purposes was the 
best and wisest insurance against dictator- 
ship in government. I only regret that 
the paternalistic instincts of the leaders 
seem to have in recent months led them 
into the mistake of letting the palace 
guards try to manipulate and restrain the 
full functioning of independent trade 
unions. Being a boss may give power 
and authority, but it does not necessarily 
impart wisdom. 


LIMITS TO FEDERAL ROLE 


Government has a legitimate function 
as an impartial agency to conduct elec- 
tions among employees to determine their 
choice of bargaining unit and agency. 
Government has no right, however, to 
impose personal prejudices through the 
National Labor Relations Board or any 
other agency upon employees to cause 
skilled craftsmen to be submerged against 
their will in polyglot units in which they 
have no voice as to the conditions of em- 
ployment. 

Government has a right to say that in 
the public interest, an employer must rec- 
ognize and bargain in good faith with le- 
gitimate employee organizations. If man- 
agement denies this right and refuses to 
bargain, management is simply inviting 
an attack by any one of a number of 
government agencies, a painful and con- 
tagious ailment, I assure you. 
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Government has a right to say that in 
the public interest, employer-employee 
agreements must not violate basic stand- 
ards of health and welfare and that, in 
the public interest, valid agreements must 
be fulfilled by both parties subject to 
remedies in court or by impartial arbitra- 
tion. And that is just about as far as 
government should go in connection with 
collective bargaining. 

Management executives are the ones 
who will have to determine whether 
government goes any further. If you ac- 
cept collective bargaining in good faith 
and thereby help employee organizations 
to acquire stability, responsibility, and 
self-discipline, you will be helping to lay 
the foundation for industrial democracy. 

That would be a good, hard-headed. 
sensible procedure. But we don’t seem 
to get started. If you doubt me, look at 
the record of labor-management produc- 
tion committees. Donald Nelson has 
nursed that program with zeal and enthu- 
siasm and yet after two years of pleading 
and exhortation, even after the super- 
duper salesmanship of a high-pressure ad- 
vertising expert, we find only around 3,000 
committees in existence, with most of 
them confined to conducting pep talks 
and showing movies. It is regrettable 
that so many managers are so reluctant 
to face the competition of ideas. 

In the postwar world you will have to 
face and will need the competition of ideas. 
You will need the help of labor-manage- 
ment committees to achieve competitive 
efficiency. You will need democratic griev- 
ance machinery to keep workers satisfied 
at their work. You will need collective 
agreements within your industry to pro- 
tect price levels from cut-throat compe- 
tition, and from the depressing effect of 
inadequate purchasing power. You can 
get these checks only through the exist- 
ence of legitimate, alert and intelligent 
labor unions which represent all those 
employed in your plants and industries, or 
you can get them through government 
directive and supervision. 


DANGERS OF FEDERAL 
CONCENTRATION 


If you do it through the government 
directive, there is grave danger in the in- 
herent instability of the overloading of 
the superstructure of our political machin- 
ery. Inevitably, the tendency in such a 
structure is to seek to destroy the essen- 
tials of the democratic system by impos- 
ing the sanction of force, by trying to 
bolster its foundation by more directives 
to compel obedience. Unfortunately, the 
people are led to accept, step by step, 
such encroachment because of the fear of 
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the chaos which might result if the top- 
heavy structure toppled over. 

Concentration of power, of which we 
have a lot right now, tends to make the 
holder of the power more and more fearful 
of any evidence of weakness. By rush- 
ing a new and stronger panacea whenever 
ailments develop and by trying to compel 
people to swallow the mixture, the holders 
of the central power try to hide their own 
weakness. The inevitable consequences of 
such concentration of economic power in 
the hands of men elected for their political 
ability is dangerous. The end result may 
be called by a high-falutin’, high-sound- 
ing name, but like the systems we fight 
against it will deny the sanction of law 
and the responsibility of the community. 

An important executive recently ex- 
pressed the opinion that the role of gov- 
ernment in industrial relations is depend- 
ent upon the intelligence with which labor 
and management operate in their relation- 
ships together. If they play their part 
well, the government will simply be an 
umpire called upon when the decision is 
too difficult for the players to agree upon. 

This executive is right. Together, we 
have got to help decide whether govern- 
ment is an umpire or a boss. This is no 
idle theorizing. Even as we fight for the 
survival of our basic freedoms, we find 
that the democratic process in many ways 
is being hog-tied and rendered subordinate 
to the dictum of a one-man boss. 

Under the present strange legal require- 
ments, a wage agreement agreed to by 
men and management, considered. by a 
tripartite panel, and passed upon and 
probably changed by the Regional or Na- 
tional War Labor Board, can be vetoed 
by a one-man boss, who makes the rules, 
changes them if he wishes, and then acts 
as both judge and jury on a case upon 
which he did not hear the facts. 

Such autocratic disregard of the demo- 
cratic process is a menace to the stability 
of our democracy. It makes the workers 
feel that force is the only way to win 
their objectives. They ask how can we 
expect to establish decent industrial re- 
lations after the war if the government in 
one instance smashes the product of or- 
derly collective-bargaining conciliation and 
mediation and refuses modest adjustments, 
while in another instance striking workers 
get almost all they demanded. 


THE CHALLENGE 
Coming events cast their shadows be- 
fore. The effort labor and management 
must make presents a challenge. Can we 
get together and agree upon the rules 
which will be needed if we are to keep our 
system of private property, competitive 
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capitalism and political democracy? 

I think we can. It simply means that 
we must agree upon self-rule to the maxi- 
mum through the delegated representa- 
tives of labor and management. It means 
that we must build according to the re- 
quirements of each industry and each re- 
gion rather than by the rigid dogma of 
statutory law. 

Our joint objective should be to attain 
the maximum production and distribution 
at the greatest efficiency and economy to 
assure the greatest and widest use of goods 
and services by all potential customers 
and free and equitable employment of 
available labor and capital. 

We should operate through agreement 
among men, meeting practical problems 
by realistic adaptation of practical poli- 
cies rather than through the static blind- 
ness of rigid law and the directive of the 
dictator. 

Together we could serve to adjust the 
fluctuations of supply and demand for 
goods and services and productive equip- 
ment so that surpluses would not destroy 
the values of any product or deprive po- 
tential customers of needed products or 
make any potential producers idle. 

Such a system of economic democracy 
would provide stability by keeping the 
relative values in reasonable relationship. 
It would promote the cooperation upon 
which its day-to-day existence depends. 

It would provide for government par- 
ticipation through public representatives 
as a partner rather than as a policeman. 
It would make the workers share the re- 
sponsibility for the success of the enter- 
prise in which they are employed instead 
of competing against management for 
power. It would make employers recog- 
nize in employees men whose interest in 
successful operations are parallel to their 
own. 

It would conserve the values of property 
by sustaming the balance between the 
wages of labor and the prices of goods 
which will enable workers to consume the 
output of their efforts. 

It would protect the integrity of politi- 
cal democracy by divorcing the machinery 
of civil government from economic man- 
agement. It would help us avoid the twin 
extremes of the anarchy and dictatorship 
which are the only alternatives which we 
face if we continue our present fumbling. 


THE TIME IS NOW 

The time for labor and management 
to start is now. The forces of our indus- 
trial system are tremendous. Today we 
see in the output for war a national pro- 
ductiveness which in peace can either 
glut an unbalanced distributive system 
into utter ruin or, under sensible self- 
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control, bring a healthy and enduring vi- 
tality to every element in the community. 

It can be done. It has been proved. The 
British built a working relationship be- 
tween labor and capital, out of the chaos 
of depression and dole, which in the 
Thirties brought to Britain an economic 
democracy which reinforced their politi- 
cal democracy so that its fibers withstood 
the fury of the aggressor. 

We can do better. Labor and manage- 
ment can create the mechanism of an 
economic compact out of the anarchy of 
ruthless individualism. Selfishness is not 
the sole instinct of man. Christian civi- 
lization has taught us that man is his 
brother’s keeper, that charity is the great- 
est of virtues, that brotherly love is one 
of the two great commandments. We can 
make our economic and political institu- 
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tions survive only if they are based on the 
doctrines of Christian civilization and not 
on the quackery that men are just jackals 
or monkeys. 

I believe in private property, in indi- 
vidual freedom under law, in competition, 
in a system of wages and profits, in the 
capacity of man for self-government, in 
majority rule with respect for basic minor- 
ity rights. I believe in democracy enough 
not only to fight for it but to work for it. 

I believe you hold similar beliefs. If 
I am right, then let us grasp what may 
be our last chance to develop mutual re- 
spect, confidence and understanding. If 
we profit from the consequences of the 
failures of peoples of other nations, labor 
and management will strike together, with 
all their skill and resources, against our 
enemies either within or without. 


How Reward the Long-service Worker? 
By ROYAL PARKINSON 


American Optical Company 


HEN the government reports a 

monthly labor loss for all manu- 
facturing equal to 90% or 100% of the 
force per year, management has reason 
to be worried. The loss of its entire force 
each year could easily put a concern out 
of the running, in respect to quality of 
product, quantity of output or unit cost 
of product. 

Probably, however, a prewar organiza- 
tion will have a loss ratio among the 
skilled part of the foree—people who have 
been in the concern’s employ a year or 
more—of only 10% or 15%, whereas the 
turnover may have been 400% among 
the newer part of the force. This is usu- 
ally what happens in war, in greater or 
less degree, even in well-managed com- 
panies. 

What to do about it resolves itself into 
two questions: (1) how to prevent ex- 
cessive turnover among newcomers; and 
(2) how to retain a larger proportion of 
the force in the majority group—in most 
cases the longer-service group. The answer 
to both questions may well be the same in 
many circumstances; namely, more and 
more tailor-fitting of the worker and the 
job. ~ 


A SENSE OF BELONGING 


When members of a stable force find 
themselves alongside very transient new- 
comers, the members of the more. stable 
group know very well that they are the 
backbone of the organization. Is is un- 
natural if they even feel that they are 
the aristocracy of the organization, mem- 


bers of a sort of informal club, to which 
the newcomers may not belong until they 
have demonstrated not only ability but 
durability in the company organization? 
And would it be strange or improper if 
the more stable group felt that they were 
carrying the main load of the business 
and that they deserve for themselves, not 
as a class but as individuals, somewhere 
near the attention that is given to the 
transient newcomers? In my experience, 
this is an almost universal attitude among 
the more permanent group of workers. 


PERIODIC RECOGNITION 


Managers will agree, no doubt, that the 
attitude is justified. Accepting this as a 
fact is the first step. One organized way, 
in these busy times, to demonstrate re- 
spect for the more stable workers as in- 
dividuals is first to identify them with 
service pins and then to find a way for 
giving the identified workers periodic at- 
tention and respect as individual citizens. 
The first of these steps without the sec- 
ond misses an opportunity, certainly, and 
may even prove harmful to good employ- 
er-employee relations. The need for both 
steps is equally great in union and non- 
union plants. 

Of course, all concerns are not them- 
selves old enough to have a large element 
of workers of very long service. But let us 
use for an example of the problem and its 
solution a company so old—say 100 years 
—that its age has no bearing. Its force 
undoubtedly includes men and women who 
have worked 10, 20, 30, 40 and 50 years. 
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In one such company several have worked 
65 years. Under present laws, of course, 
this can never recur. These people are 
not only employees but they are usually 
heads of families, and in all cases citizens 
in a community. They are influential in 
forming public opinion. Their families are 
sources of a rising generation of unusually 
good labor, which should be attracted to 
the company where the father has spent 
most of his working life. 

Normally, and necessarily, there is con- 
siderable distance between top managers 
and long-service supervisors or subordi- 
nates. But, at the 5-or 10-year intervals 
when service pins are awarded, they should 
get together and become personally ac- 
quainted, talk over incidents in the com- 
pany’s history, learn the interests of the 
other, so that each will know the other 
the next time they meet. If the old 
timers, executives and manual workers, 
can have their pictures taken together, 
the worker who has arrived at a new mile- 
stone will have a feeling of personal pride 
and will gain credit and distinction among 
his fellow workers, in his family and 
among his fellow citizens. A simple and 
sincere letter from his immediate super- 
visors, which he can take home to his 
family and friends, is a morale booster. 
To one who has often seen the company 
service pin on the burial raiment of a 
good worker, or who has felt salesmen 
chafing at a day’s delay in the award, it 
is clear that long service really deserves 
greater management attention to workers 
as individuals and greater respect for 
their family and community attainments, 
as well as for their skill and stabilizing 
influence in the business, and that such 
recognition is genuinely appreciated. 

It may be thought that this does not 
hold equally true in an industry located 
in a metropolitan area. It does. There 
may be many communities in a metropoli- 
tan area, and they may be scattered, but 
every worker is a part of some family, and 
his family is part of some community and 
has a standing there which grows with 
time. 


INTANGIBLES ALSO COUNT 

The majority of distinguished-service 
people, in the imaginary concern we have 
taken as an example, are not aged people. 
They are in their thirties and forties. 
Those in the sixties and seventies, how- 
ever, who have really passed the zenith 
of their skill and earning power generally 
do not fail to recognize this fact. Usually, 
they are aware of it before the manage- 
ment is and they hardly expect their 
monetary compensation to grow. Never- 
theless, they can and do continue to grow 
in the esteem of their associates in plant, 
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home and community. Isn’t management, 
too, justified in recognizing these other 
values in life? 

In the relationship between employer 
and employee the particular activities 
utilized are often less important than the 
purpose to which they are directed: The 
suggestion here is that service emblems be 
directed to assuring periodic managerial 
attention to the more stable part of the 
force as individuals. In periods of labor 
shortage like the present, even the gov- 
ernment treats workers wholesale—in 
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masses and classes. In periods of job 
shortage, the government pursues the 
same practice. It is industry’s opportu- 
nity, whether business is at high, average 
or low tide to retail its employee rela- 
tions—to custom-tailor them. Certainly 
this course could include organizing to 
give respectful managerial attention, at 
least to veterans in service, as individuals 
—not mechanically, but with sincere in- 
terest, recognizing the important fact that 
they are actually an aristocracy within 
the force. 


Job Seniority and the Armed Forces 


HEN the more than 10 million 

men and women now in the Armed 
Forces turn again to peacetime life, the 
paramount question will be jobs. Many 
will want to return to their places of 
former employment; others will seek new 
work. The ferment produced by the re- 
turn of these millions, combined with in- 
dustrial reconversion in the immediate 
postwar period, will affect every member 
of the nation. 

In this process, the seniority plans now 
in effect in many industries, offices and 
retail establishments will be most impor- 
tant. At the same time, the fact that 
many of these plans were hastily written 
and frequently put in vague terms may 
prove a detriment to the re-establishment 
of harmonious management-labor rela- 
tions. 

The first seniority clauses applying to 
wartime conditions were written into col- 
lective bargaining contracts on the basis 
of the provision in the Selective Training 
and Service Act of 1940 that: 


In the case of any such person who, in order 
to perform such training and service, has left 
or leaves a position, other than a temporary 
position, in the employ of any employer and 
who (1) receives such certificate, (2) is still 
qualified to perform the duties of such posi- 
tion, and (3) makes application for re-employ- 
ment within forty days after he is relieved 
from such training and service 


(A) if such position was in the employ of 
the United States Government, its Terri- 
tories or possessions, or the District of Col- 
umbia, such person shall be restored to such 
position or to a position of like seniority, 
status, and pay; 

(B) if such position was in the employ 
of a private employer, such employer shall 
restore such person to such position or to a 
position of like seniority, status, and pay 
unless the employer’s circumstances have 
so changed as to make it impossible or 
unreasonable to do so; 


(C) if such position was in the employ of 


any state or political subdivision thereof, it is 
hereby declared to be the sense of the Con- 
gress that such person should be restored 
to such position or to a position of like 
seniority, status, and pay. 


Any person who is restored to a position in 
accordance with the provisions of paragraph 
(A) or (B) of subsection (b) shall be considered 
as having been on furlough or leave of absence 
during his period of training and service in the 
land or naval forces, shall be so restored with- 
out loss of seniority, shall be entitled to partici- 
pate in insurance or other benefits offered by 
the employer pursuant to established rules and 
practices relating to employees on furlough or 
leaves of absence in effect with the employer at 
the time such person was inducted into such 
forces, and shall not be discharged from such 
position without cause within one year after 
such restoration. 

Tn case any private employer fails or refuses 
to comply with the provisions of subsection 
(b) or subsection (c), the district court of the 
United States for the district in which such 
private employer maintains a place of business 
shall have power, upon the filing of a motion, 
petition, or other appropriate pleading by the 
person entitled to the benefits of such provi- 
sions, to specifically require such employer to 
comply with such provisions, and, as an inci- 
dent thereto, to compensate such person for 
any loss of wages or benefits suffered by reason 
of such employer's unlawful action. The court 
shall order a speedy hearing in any such case 
and shall advance it on the calendar. Upon 
application to the United States district at- 
torney or comparable official for the district in 
which such private employer maintains a place 
of business, by any person claiming to be en- 
titled to the benefits of such provisions, such 
United States district attorney or official, if 
reasonably satisfied that the person so apply- 
ing is entitled to such benefits, shall appear and 
act as attorney for such person in the amicable 
adjustment of the claim or in the filing of any 
motion, petition, or other appropriate pleading 
and the prosecution thereof te specifically re- 
quire such employer to comply with such pro- 
visions: Provided, that no fees or court costs 
shall be taxed against the person so applying 
for such benefits. 


Where there are no written agreements 
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between employer and employees, the law 
must remain as the sole basis for deter- 
mining the status of returned service men 
and women. Since there are certain am- 
biguities in the phrasing of this section of 
the law, the question of eligibility for jobs 
is likely to arise in an increasing number 
of cases. Several such disputes, in fact, 
have already developed. 

Certain basic factors are tied up with 
the question of seniority in the immediate 
postwar period. Foremost among them 
will be the problem of full-scale produc- 
tion. If a curtailment of industrial activ- 
ity occurs, the finest seniority plans in 
existence will be powerless to provide em- 
ployment to war veterans or workers fresh 
from schools and other reservoirs of man- 
power. 


FITNESS OF WORKER 

Of equal importance will be the current 
fitness of the worker for the job—and, in 
a sense, the fitness of the job for the 
worker. In many places, it will be found 
that new techniques and new inventions 
have either wiped out the operations to 
which the worker was accustomed, or so 
changed the working processes that inten- 
sive employee retraining programs will be 
essential. Also, a number of ex-soldiers 
and sailors will undoubtedly be mentally 
and physically changed, in varying de- 
grees, by their experiences in the war. 

Most of the agreements containing sen- 
iority clauses regarding the rehiring of 
veterans have provisions similar to the 
one in effect between Lockheed Vega in 
Burbank, California, and the International 
Association of Machinists (AFL) : 


Tf any employees subject to the terms of this 
agreement shall enter into the United States 
military service, either voluntarily or by con- 
scription, such employees shall be granted 
leave of absence covering the period of time 
in which they may be thus engaged in govern- 
ment service, without loss of seniority rights. 
Upon the termination of such government serv- 
ice, if within forty-five (45) days such employ- 
ees shall request re-employment and if the 
employees are physically and mentally able 
to do the work available, the company agrees 
to re-employ such persons in preference to all 
other persons in their occupations with less 
seniority. 

Another type of seniority clause, less 
frequently used but important in its im- 
plications, is part of a contract between 
one of the nation’s largest shipbuilding 
companies and the Industrial Union of 
Marine and Shipbuilding Workers of 
America (CIO). The clause states: 


_ Without waiving or limiting any present 
provisions of, or future amendments to, Sec- 
tion 8 of the Selective Training and Service 
act of 1940 which may be more favorable, or 
- grant additional rights or benefits to the em- 
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ployees than the following, the parties agree 
that any employee with one or more year’s 
service for the corporation, who enters any 
branch of the Armed Forces of the United 
States, or of any state, either for active duty or 
for training, shall retain his seniority standing, 
and shall have the time spent by him in such 
service added to his length of service in the 
craft or classification within such craft in the 
department in which he was employed by the 
corporation at the time of his entry into said 
military service. Any such employee who, 
within sixty days of his release or discharge 
from such military service, applies for reinstate- 
ment, shall (subject to all such provisions of 
the then existing agreement between the cor- 
poration and the union as are not inconsistent 
with this paragraph) be rehired inaccordance 
with the seniority provisions of this agreement, 
in his old position, or, if physically incapable of 
performing that work, in some other position 
the work of which he is physically capable of 
performing. 


The contracts in which these clauses 
appear also include grievance and arbitra- 
tion clauses providing for the settlement 
of disputes regarding the interpretation 
of all sections of the agreements. Thus, 
differences of opinion regarding the mental 
and physical capacities of veterans would 
be presented to impartial arbitrators and 
government agencies. One can foresee, 
however, that such third parties will be 
more than swamped with cases begging 
for judgment. Whether the existing arbi- 
tration facilities, or even enlarged ones, 
will be adequate is a question. 


TRAINING PROGRAMS 
For representatives of workers and 
management—and, if these do not suc- 


“ceed, then for arbitration agencies—there 


will be a long process of analysis and 
argument regarding many points not cov- 
ered or inadequately covered in the con- 
tracts. Who, for instance, will weigh the 
mental and physical capabilities of the 
worker? If a worker is physically incapa- 
ble of carrying his former job, who will 
decide what other job he is able to fill? 

The problem of training or retraining 
ex-service men and women will face man- 
agement, labor and government alike. In 
a number of instances, collective bargain- 
ing contracts already contain clauses 
which are being interpreted as applying 
to training. 

A typical clause which relates to this 
question was drawn up by the Regional 
War Labor Board of New York at the 
request of the company and the union 


‘and included in the union agreement be- 


tween Remington Rand, Inc. and the 


. International Association of Machinists 


(AFL). It reads as follows: 


(a) All employees who were on the employ- 
ment list of the company, including those tem- 
porarily laid off, employees laid off from work 
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due to illness, and those excused from work, as 
of the date of reconversion to peacetime pro- 
duction, shall be afforded every opportunity to 
quality according to seniority for any other 
work the company may engage in other than 
its wartime work, or other related work and 
shall be afforded the necessary training to qual- 
ify for such work as the company may engage 
in and for no less a classification of work, com- 
parable in skill to the classification of work 
formerly performed by the employee. This 
does not include employees discharged for just 
cause, or employees having voluntarily left 
the company’s employ. 

(b) Employees after reasonable training 
period, qualifying for a work classification 
requiring greater skill than that formerly per- 
formed, shall be assigned such classification of 
work, if available. Those employees failing to 
qualify for classification of work requiring 
more skill shall be assigned less skillful classi- 
fication of work, if available. 


Another vital aspect of the seniority 
question will arise in plants that have 
been organized by unions since the se- 
lective service act became law in 1940. 
In many places, there will obviously be 
more than one worker eligible through 
aptitude and length of service for the 
same job. An acute situation may thus 
arise between the veterans who left be- 
fore the plant was organized and the 
workers who took their jobs. 

Many AFL and CIO unions have antici- 
pated this state of affairs and have 
adopted resolutions to the effect that 
men and women in the Armed Forces will 
be given full seniority rights. For these 
persons, discharge papers will suffice as 
union initiation fees. 


SEVERAL WORKERS FOR JOB 

Even where no union is involved, diffi- 
culties set in immediately upon the return 
of the worker to his old job, unless the 
provisions regarding eligibility for a job 
are stated very clearly. In an office in 
Boston, Massachusetts, for example, five 
consecutive accountants joined the service 
—each supposedly eligible for the job 
when he came back. Accountant No. 2 
received an honorable discharge, requested 
his job and received it, thus ousting Ac- 
countant No. 6. Shortly thereafter, Ac- 
countant No. 1 also received an honor- 
able discharge and also reported “ready 
for work.” The firm, however, preferred 
to retain Accountant No. 2, stating he 
was qualified and No. 1 was not. Since 
both were war veterans, the question of 
seniority became a delicate one. It was 
only after Accountant No. 1 appealed 
to a high state official and proved his abil- 
ity to perform the job that he was rein- 
stated through pressure brought to bear 
on officials of the firm. 

This case history may well be dupli- 
cated in many firms and plants, both 
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union and nonunion. It illustrates the 
need for a clear statement amplifying the 
phrase in the selective service law which 
states that a person who “is still qualified 
to perform the duties” of a position will 
be reinstated upon proper application to 
his employer. 

The drawbacks and pitfalls in arrange- 
ments so far made for seniority ratings 
for men and women in service are a 
source of concern to employers and labor 
leaders alike. No American ever again 
wants to see veterans selling apples on 
street corners. Plans developed up to now 
are far from adequate to cope with the 
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problem. Constructive, scientific planning 
must begin immediately. 

Of course, the placement of ex-service 
men and women on jobs is bound up with 
many other factors, such as job classifica- 
tion, available work, aptitudes both be- 
fore and after the war, opportunities for 
retraining and the like. Along with the 
establishment of a complete index of sen- 
iority ratings must come a unified effort 


by management and labor to create a_ 


program which will provide all necessary 
technical aids to this war’s veterans. 
ApraHAM A. DESSER 
Management Research Division 


Trends in Collective Bargaining 


Attacks Government Policies 


Vice President Fred D. Laudemann of 
the International Association of Machin- 
ists (AFL) blasts government bureaus 
“dominated by hand-picked _ political 
friends, lawyers, college professors and 
college students . . . none of whom have 
had any practical experience at all with 
the problems they handle.” Mr. Laude- 
mann, who devotes his entire article in 
the January, 1944, issue of the Machinists 
Monthly Journal to an attack on the 
Administration’s handling of labor prob- 
lems, asserts that “the idea of dealing 
with cases on the merit of each case has 
been forgotten . . . Each month brings 
more red tape and delay and a more pro- 
nounced tendency to interfere with the 
expeditious handling of cases.” 


Union Suspends Members 


Sherman A. Dalrymple, President of the 
United Rubber Workers of America (CIO), 
has issued an order to the members of the 
organization warning them that they 
would be expelled from their union if 
they participated in unauthorized (wild- 
cat) work stoppages. 

As a result of an unauthorized strike at 
the General Tire and Rubber Company 
the union suspended seventy-two mem- 
bers, who were immediately discharged by 
the company according to the mainten- 
ance of membership provisions in the 
union agreement. 


International Relations 


Sir Frederick Leggett, Representative 
of the British Government on the govern- 
ing body of the International Labor Office, 
has submitted a proposal to the ILO 
which advocates the establishment of in- 
ternational industrial committees consist- 
ing of representatives of employers and 


workers under ILO auspices. These com- 
mittees would handle “problems of the 
world’s main industries.” 

Some members of the ILO governing 
body felt that the committees should “in- 
clude government representatives, as well 
as those of the workers and employers.” 

Acting Director Edward J. Phelan of 
the ILO is to give a more complete re- 
port on the proposals of Sir Frederick 
Leggett at the International Labor Con- 
ference which will convene in Philadel- 
phia on April 20. This conference is ex- 
pected to discuss: 


1. Future policy, program and status 
of the organization. 

2. Recommendations to the United 
Nations for present and postwar so- 
cial policy. 

3. Organization of employment in the 
transition from war to peace. 

4. Social security principles and prob- 
lems arising out of the war. 

5. Minimum standards of social pol- 
icy in the dependent territories. 

6. Director’s report. 


War and Labor Relations 


Lloyd K. Garrison, ex-General Counsel 
of the National War Labor Board, in an 
address before the Industrial Relations 
Association of Wisconsin in Milwaukee 
on January 12, 1944, asserted that “Great 
Britain stabilized its economy without 
wage controls by providing drastic con- 
trols of manpower, prices and incomes— 
more drastic than any that we have yet 
adopted.” Mr. Garrison, who has always 
been a staunch advocate of the tripartite 
method of dealing with labor disputes, 
went on to say that “as a part of the 
over-all program in Great Britain it was 
agreed that general wage increases would 
not be sought, but that no legislation on 
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this score would be needed. This agree- 
ment has in the main been sufficiently well 
kept.” 

In touching upon the labor problems of 
the postwar world, Mr. Garrison said that 
the following procedures, some of them 
“hammered out by the War Labor Board,” 
would more than likely have a profound 
bearing on labor relations in the postwar 
world: 


1. The voluntary maintenance of 
membership clauses which have been 
worked out, standing mid-way be- 
tween the open shop and the closed or 
union shop. 

2. The development of concepts of 
union responsibility in connection with 
the application, withholding or with- 
drawal of maintenance of membership 
clauses. 


3. The special attention directed to 
the social necessity of correcting sub- 
standards of living. 

4. The requirement of equal pay for 
equal work, regardless of race, color, 
creed, or sex. 


5. The recognition of arbitration as 
the needed last step in adequate griev- 
ance procedures. 


_ 6. The firmly established principle, 
which, though weakened by one dra- 
matic incident, still stands, that gov- 
ernmental commitments and decisions 
will not be made while strikes called 
by unions are in progress. 

7. The compilation and availability 
of a great mass of accurate information 
about the specific wage rates actually 
being paid for particular key occupa- 
tions in particular labor market areas— 
a type of information which, if kept up 
as it surely should be in the postwar 
world, could facilitate the setting of 
wage rates by collective bargaining. 

8. As the embodiment of the essence 
of our democratic wisdom the extensive 
experience gained through the National 
and Regional boards and panels in 
bringing together around the table rep- 
resentatives of industry, labor and the 
public and in charging them with equal 
responsibility for carrying out the con- 
clusions once arrived at. 


Contract and No-strike Pledge 

The Shipbuilding Commission of the 
War Labor Board modified the retroactive 
date for pay increases because of an un- 
authorized strike at the Cramp Shipbuild- 
ing Company in Philadelphia on Septem- 
ber 10, 1948, by members of the Indus- 
trial Union of Marine and Shipbuilding 
Workers of America (CIO). The strike 
lasted until January 10 when, following 
a meeting, the strikers returned to work. 
The national officers of the union asked 
that the strike be terminated immediately 
and the “no strike pledge” be kept. The 


see mie 
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board, however, held that “the bold and 
inescapable fact is that workers in this 
yard have resorted to strike tactics on a 
number of occasions, reported by the 
company to total sixteen instances in the 
last six months.” 

Part of the WLB Shipbuilding Commis- 
sion ruling reads as follows: 


“Neither the contract nor labor’s 
pledge says ‘We will not strike unless 
provoked.” It says ‘We will not strike.’ 
The agreement contains an arbitration 
clause which gives the workers recourse 
if the company is provocative or vio- 
lates the agreement. The War Labor 
Board has been established as an agency 
to settle disputes in wartime which are 
not arbitrable under the labor agree- 
ment. In no case are the workers with- 
out redress by peaceful and noncoercive 
methods of settlement . . . 

“Labor has come a long way in recent 
years. From what was almost an un- 
derground movement it has advanced 
to a recognized position of power in the 
community . . . It is only right and 
proper that the working man should 
take his place as an equal with manage- 
ment in determining his own welfare in 
the plant in which he works and that he 
should have an active voice in deter- 
mining the laws which govern him. 

“But with power goes responsibility.” 


The above are excerpts from a decision 
written by W. E. Simkin, Chairman of 
the WLB Shipbuilding Commission. 

Labor members of the commission op- 
pose the penalizing of workers by the de- 
nial of retroactive pay and Lucian Kock, 
Labor member of the commission, said in 
his dissenting opinion that “the union’s 
contention does not, so far as this par- 
ticular case is concerned, stand or fall on 
the question of whether the Board should 
or should not impose penalties in the form 
of a denial of retroactive pay. 

“In any case, the reason for the stop- 
page, and the circumstances surrounding 
it should be examined more carefully than 
was done by the commission in this in- 
stance.” 


Membership Maintainance Suspended 


A dispute between the Lumber and 
Sawmill Workers International Union 
(AFL) and the International Woodwork- 
ers of America (CIO) over who repre- 
sents the employees of Potlatch Forests, 
Inc. has resulted in a suspension of the 
maintenance of membership clause be- 
tween the company and the AFL by the 
War Labor Board’s West Coast Lumber 
Commission. 


The CIO union insists that it repre-— 


sents the majority of the employees and 
petitioned the WLB commission to sus- 


+ 
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pend the collective bargaining agreement 
between the AFL and the company be- 
cause the AFL did not represent the ma- 
jority of the employees of the company. 
The AFL union insisted that the company 
discharge six employees who had not been 
paying dues, thereby violating the main- 
tenance of membership clause. However, 
upon petition by the CIO the AFL with- 
drew its demand that the six delinquent 
members be fired. In January, 1944, the 
AFL demanded the discharge of twenty- 
two dues-paying delinquents. The com- 
mission then suspended the contract be- 
tween the company and the AFL pend- 
ing the outcome of the dispute as to who 
represents the majority of the workers 


—AFL or CIO. 


Raiding Shelved for Duration 


President Harvey W. Brown of the In- 
ternational Association of Machinists, 
(AFL) and President R. J. Thomas of the 
United- Automobile, Aircraft, Agricul- 
tural Implement Workers of America 
(CIO) have signed an agreement whereby 
neither union will raid any plant “where 
one of the named organizations has es- 
tablished a contractual relationship with 
an employer or has been certified as the 
collective bargaining agency by the 
NLRB.” 

The agreement signed expresses the 
hope “that this policy will result in a bet- 
ter understanding between them and will 
eventually lead to a united labor move- 
ment and make possible the further ex- 
pansion of the trade union movement 
among unorganized workers.” 

The Frey amendment to the NLRB 
prevents one union from raiding the juris- 
diction of a union that has established 
contractual relationships with a company 
for three months or more. The Frey 
amendment, however, does not prevent 
a union from demanding an NLRB elec- 
tion at the expiration of the collective bar- 
gaining agreement. 


WLB Vacation Policy 


The vacation policy of the Regional 
War Labor Board for the Second Region 
is brought out clearly in a decision affect- 
ing the employees of the American Fork 
and Hoe Company who are organized into 
Local No. 2189 of the United Steelwork- 
ers of America (CIO). In the past, the 
union had agreed to waive the vacations 
with pay in lieu of wage increases. The 
board, however, stated that “there have 
been numerous cases before the Board in 
which the Board ruled that additional 
compensation be given in lieu of vaca- 
tions.” The decision of the board reads 
in part: 
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“Whether the rates of pay in the em- 
ployer’s plant are so high that further 
increases would not be approved by the 
Board is not clear; the minimum rates, 
at least, seem to be at or above the 
bracket minimum tentatively set by the 
Board; in any case, the union has not 
demanded a wage increase, so that the 
issue of wage levels may be irrelevant. 
At the time of the 1942 ‘trade’ it was, 
of course, not known whether any spe- 
cific action would be taken by the Fed- 
eral Government on wage controls or 
what the character of such action, if 
taken, would be. 

“It is the policy of the National War 
Labor Board to separate vacation ad- 
justments from wage adjustments. An 
employer would not be barred from 
adopting a vacation plan merely because 
the level of wages in his establishment 
was higher than the average. And it 
appears reasonable to suppose that if 
the employer here were to come to the 
Board on a Form 10 application for 
vacations, the application would be 
granted as an appropriate adjustment 
under the Board’s policies. The fact 
that the union might not be able to 
secure a wage increase ought not to 
mean that it could not obtain a vaca- 
tion allowance.” 


AFL Attacks New State Laws 


General Counsel Padway .of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor has announced 
that State Federations of Labor have be- 
gun lawsuits attacking the constitution- 
ality of laws in Kansas, Colorado, Texas, 
Florida, Alabama, Idaho and South Da- 
kota which provide for “compulsory regis- 
tration of union officials, submission of fin- 
ancial and other data and the licensing of 
unions and union officers.” According to 
the AFL Weekly News Service, Mr. Pad- 
way said “the application of the licensing 
and restrictive provisions of the state acts 
to labor unions, as distinguished from all 
other types of unincorporated associations, 
such as chambers of commerce and manu- 
facturers’ associations, constituted a dis- 
criminatory denial of equal protection of 
the laws in violation of the Fourteenth 
Amendment.” 

It was announced that the appeals will 
be taken as far as the United States 
Supreme Court. 


Unions of Western Hemisphere 


Bernardo Ibanez of the Chilean Con- 
federation of Workers appeared before the 
meeting of the AFL Executive Council at 
Miami last month to plead for closer co- 
operation between the unions of North 
and South America during the postwar 
period. 

AsraHaM A. DEsSER 
Management Research Division 
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Absenteeism during N ovember 


EN in factories worked an average 
i of 47.5 hours and women 43.4 
hours a week during November, according 
to companies cooperating in Taz Conrsr- 
ENCE Boarp’s index of absenteeism. The 
office work week averaged 43.2 hours for 
men and 42.3 hours for women. The com- 
bined averages were 42.8 hours for office 
workers and 46.3 hours for factory work- 


2 shows the relative importance of ab- 
sences caused by personal reasons, illness 
and nonindustrial accidents. 


PLANTS REPORTING 


Absence data for the Board’s November 
survey were contributed by thirty-eight 
plants employing 131,485 persons and 
located in sixteen states and the District 


Table 1: Absences of Employees Related to Hours Worked a 
Week, November, 1943 


sy ie Die ie Rel pera Average Days Lost an Absence frouee 

Weekly Work Hours “pe Des 

Short- Long- All Short- Long- All ee 

jeri | ee] | Absences peal ne | Absences Employee 

89,883 Male Employees 
Over: 6087 Se eee Q11 52 264 1.6 12.5 Ss 1.0 
1 inet! ee ate ae ee 185 38 223 io 5.8 2.0 5 
BORG iiss od iss Sere Rarews 198 67 266 1.6 8.6 3.4 9 
BAD oe ors ay don diego aysinrisus 410 74 485 8 4.7 1.4 at f 
CF Pe en eee eee es ETT 28 200 1.3 11.9 2.8 6 
Hite) 27 Ber ee a Saree 301 57 358 1.0 6.6 LG 7 
41,602 Female Employees 

DOS 4m. Sriitocahakiias cet 331 106 436 1.4 6.6 doa f Lg 
tie Uae OO ee 672 120 792 1.0 6.2 1.8 1.4 
Oe eae Aine 402 al 473 1S. Ufa’ sae 1.0 
$5-80.2t a oe 379 Q14 593 1.6 6.4 Shab) 2.0 
A Gtal soi 2 ee ae a 479 94 aS Le 6.6 aL 12 


Table 2: Frequency and Duration of Absence Among 60,887 Male 
and 32,778 Female Employees, November, 1943, 


According to Reasons 


Short-term Absences Long-term Absences All Absences 
Classification yee 
i ecic 
Il Aece Ill at Other 
Absences per 1,000 
Employees 
Mien: ts sist Se ac 147 2 322 
WOmen S335 orucsieasas!. 262 3 392 
Days lost an absence 
CHS Heparienta lean 2.3 4.4 bar's 
Womens 97 een ee 27S5- 4565/5 158 


ers. In the group as a whole, men worked of Columbia. About 83%, of these plants 


an average of 46.7 hours a week, or 3.6 
hours more than women. 


REASONS FOR ABSENCE 


Personal reasons accounted for 64.7%, 
illness for 34.9%, and nonindustrial acci- 
dents for less than 1.0% of the absences 
of 93,665 persons employed in thirty-three 
plants. These causes were responsible for 
52.7%, 46.3%, and 1.0%, respectively, of 
the total time lost. 

Men continued to show a greater ten- 
dency to be absent for personal reasons, 
with about 68% of their absences report- 
ed under this category as compared with 
59% for women. [Illness was responsible 
for approximately 40% of women’s ab- 
sences and 31% of men’s absences. Table 


were engaged in the production of war 
materials. Approximately 83% of the 
men and 71% of the women were factory 
workers. 


LENGTH OF ABSENCES 


Short-term absence frequency rates were 
301 a thousand for men compared with 
479 a thousand for women. Frequency 
rates for long-term absences were 57 a 
thousand for men and 94 for women. The 
combined rates showed an average loss of 
1,9 days an absence for men, and 2.1 days 
for women. 


: Erne. M. Spears 
Management Research Division 
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Wage and Salary 


Stabilization 
ENTATIVELY established going 


rates for the chemical industry cov- 
ering northern New Jersey and Metropoli- 
tan New York were announced on January 
11 by the New York Regional War Labor 
Board. This industry makes, among other 
things, paints, varnishes and lacquers, 
vegetable and animal oils, drugs and medi- 
cines, cosmetics and other toilet prepara- 
tions, soap and glycerine, rayon and other 
synthetic textile fibers, explosives and 
printing and writing inks. 

The wage brackets cover forty-three 
occupations, including maintenance, pro- 
duction, movement and control, inspection, 
custodial and protective occupations. Some 
selected job descriptions, together with the 
going rates, follow: 


Packager, Labeler, Filler (50¢-60¢) 


Pastes and applies labels to containers by 
hand or feeds machine which pastes and ap- 
plies labels to containers. Packs containers in 
cartons or boxes. Also feeds bottles or boxes 
into filling machine or fills bottles or boxes 
by hand. 


Ampule Filler & Sealer (55¢-65¢) 


Fills small glass vials with solution and seals 
ampule by melting end in gas flame. May seal 
by hand or by machine. May perform both 
filling and sealing. 


Laborer (Except Industrial Chemicals) 
(60¢-70¢) 


Does general unskilled work; cleans equip- 
ment, moves fairly heavy material from place 
to place, works in warehouse or plant doing 
moving of products under supervision. The 
typical working conditions in this classifica- 
tion are unpleasant and onerous compared 
with other brackets of the chemical industry. 


Filler (Paints & Varnish) (66¢-78¢) 


Fills cans to weight or volume and places 
lids on cans. May fill tubes or fill paste mate- 
rials in containers by hand, dipper, or spatula. 


Guard (Armed) (72¢-86¢) 


Guards an industrial plant, warehouse, or 
other property against fire, theft, and illegal 
entry. May make periodic inspection tours 
about building and grounds. Carries side arms 
and has been trained to their use. Generally a 
member of the Auxiliary Military Police. 


Varnish Maker (80¢-94¢) 


Heats rosins, oils and other varnish ingre- 
dients in a kettle. Mixes and tests for viscosity. 
Controls temperature of heating instrument 
and adds raw materials to cooker during heat- 
ing process. 
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Rollerman, Class B (87¢-$1.03) 


Helps insert plastic mass on calendar rolls 
which harden and form product into plastic 
sheets. Operates pressure and heat controls, 
checks thickness, width of sheets and speed of 
operation according to set standards. Helper 
to “A” operator. 


Color Matcher (Print’g Ink) ($1.04-$1.22 


Receives order for ink and writes out for- 
mula to produce this color. Files all formulae. 
Makes up small special orders. 


WOMEN’S RATES 

The Division of Review, Analysis and 
Research of the National War Labor 
Board has received about 2,250 post- 
adjustment reports in connection with the 
adjustment of women’s rates permitted by 
General Order No. 16. This order makes 
it possible to increase rates paid to women 
to the level of those paid to men for 
“comparable quality and quantity of work 
on the same or similar operations.” In its 
original form it contained a clause to the 
effect that “such adjustments [shall be] 
reported . . . to the Division of Review, 
Analysis and Research . . . together with 
sufficient information to show that they 
are in accordance with .. . policy.” On 
January 3, Order No. 16 was amended, 
so that the clause requiring postadjust- 
ment reporting is omitted. Thus, employ- 
ers are now relieved of making a report 
in connection with- adjustments of this 
type. Such cases, of course, are still sub- 
ject to the WLB power of ultimate review 
and to the requirement that there shall 
be no adverse effect on price ceilings. 

On May 12, 1942, Local 163 of 
AFL’s Bakery and Confectionery Workers 
signed an agreement with twelve bakeries 
in Houston, Texas, which included a 
clause prescribing that “women hired to 
replace men in the bakeries during the 
war period shall be paid one-third less 
than the male rate in each classification.” 
Recently, the union requested the Dallas 
Regional War Labor Board to reopen this 
clause and bring it in line with the “equal- 
pay” policy of the WLB. The regional 
board refused to void the clause and the 
case was appealed to the National WLB. 
The latter denied the request for review 
and stated in effect that since the WLB 
doctrine of equal pay for women is a per- 
missive rather than mandatory feature of 
wage stabilization the contract could not 
be reopened to grant the request. 


SALESMEN’S COMMISSIONS | 
For several months there has been a 
state of confusion regarding the status of 
commission earnings of salesmen and sales 
executives under Treasury jurisdiction. On 
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December 30, the Director of Economic 
Stabilization, Fred M. Vinson, directed 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue to 
apply the same stabilization rule to com- 
mission earnings and certain related meth- 
ods of compensation that had already 
been applied by the National War Labor 
Board. This means that no approval for 
increase or decrease in total annual com- 
mission earnings is required so long as 
the basis for calculating the commission 
remains unchanged. 

This announcement left several ques- 
tions in doubt. One question was whether 
bonuses not directly related to sales were 
to be included under the ruling. A second 
question was whether the Treasury policy 
covered employees who had no connection 
with the sales department. A third was 
whether the policy applied on a retroac- 
tive basis to 1943 commissions and bonuses 
without further approval of the Treasury 
Department. 

On January 19, the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, Robert E. Hannegan, 
issued a formal statement of policy which 
clarified these questions. Following are ex- 
cerpts from the official text: 


The new policy permits employers to pay— 
without the formality of obtaining approval— 
any percentage-type compensation earned by 
employees under a contract or established pol- 
icy of the employer, provided no change has 
been made in the percentage, method of com- 
putation, or the employee’s base salary since 
the beginning of the salary stabilization pro- 
gram. 

These percentage types of compensation in- 
elude commissions, bonuses, and similar types 
of payments which are based on a percentage 
of sales, salary, profits, volume of new business 
or similar factors. The new policy permits pay- 
ment of the percentages without regard to 
the dollar amount and rescinds former provi- 
sions which limited the dollar amounts to the 
level of 1941-1942. 

Employers are authorized to adjust 1943 
payments retroactively in accord with the new 
policy. If the percentage, method of computa- 
tion, or base salary has changed and the em- 
ployer believes an adjustment is warranted, 
he may request a ruling from a field office of 
the Salary Stabilization Unit. 


NONPROFIT ORGANIZATIONS 


General Order 26, issued by the Na- 
tional War Labor Board on January 22, 
1943, provided in Section (a) that “ad- 
justments in the wages or salaries of em- 
ployees engaged in rendering hospital 
services and employed by a nonprofit or- 
ganization which maintains and operates 
a hospital will be deemed approved with- 
out submission to the Board, providing 
such adjustments do not raise the wages 
or salaries beyond the minimum noninfla- 
tionary going rates for similar occupa- 
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tional groups in the labor market area.” 
Sections (b) and (c) provided for month- 
ly reporting on such actions to the WLB 
and for ultimate right of review by this 
agency. 

About six months later, the WLB issued 
another official statement concerning non- 
profit organizations. An excerpt follows: 


The Board . . . will entertain requests from 
“charitable organizations” for exemption from 
the necessity of filing applications for approval 
of wage and salary adjustments. 


A WLB resolution issued in October, 
1943, announced still another change to 
the effect that nonprofit organizations 
would be authorized to make pay adjust- 
ments without filing application for WLB 
approval but that they would be expected 
to observe and abide by the “national 
wage and salary stabilization policy.” 

On January 12, 1944, General Order 
No. 26 was amended to read as follows: 


(a) Organizations established as nonprofit 
community chest funds, foundations, or cem- 
etery companies, and organizations operated 
without profit and exclusively for religious, 
charitable, scientific, literary, or educational 
purposes, which have been exempted from 
the payment of income and social security 
taxes (including nonprofit organizations which 
maintain and operate hospitals) shall be 
exempt from the necessity of filing applications 
for approval of wage and salary adjustments 
of their employees within the jurisdiction of 
the National War Labor Board. 

(b) Such organizations will, nevertheless, 
be expected to observe and abide by the na- 
tional wage and salary stabilization policy in 
making any adjustments in the wages or sal- 
aries of their employees. 

(c) The Regional War Labor Boards may 
recommend to the National War Labor Board 
such exceptions to the provisions of this order 
as are necessary to effectuate the wage and 
salary stabilization policies of the National 
War Labor Board, which exceptions, if ap- 
proved by the National War Labor Board 
shall, unless otherwise specified, apply only 
within the territorial jurisdiction of the re- 
gional board making the recommendation. 


MERIT. INCREASES 


Interpretative Bulletin No. 2 to WLB 
General Order No. 31, issued by WLB on 
January 10, includes a statement to the 
effect that the National War Labor Board 
recognizes that the practice of granting 
individual increases to employees for meri- 
torious work or in accordance with their 
length of service is an established feature 
of the American wage structure and it 
wishes employers to retain this flexibility 
of individual adjustments. It adds, how- 
ever, that “this type of adjustment shall 
not circumvent the purposes of wage sta- 
bilization.” 

The bulletin stresses the fact that the 
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allowable average increase of five cents in 
pay rates for merit or continuous service 
refers to the basic average straight-time 
hourly rate for the employees in the es- 
tablishment covered by the plan. It 
states further that “the order . . . does 
not permit the creation of a fund as such 
at tha beginning of the year; representing 
five cents for each man hour to be worked 
during the year by the employees cov- 
ered by the plan, to be distributed in 
increases during the course of the year. 
Such a method of calculation . . . might 
result in the full ten-cent increase to all 
employees . . . if no increase had been 
given until after the middle of the year.” 

Section II-C-1-c of Order No. 31, the 
section to which Interpretative Bulletin 
No. 2 refers, is reproduced here so that 
its exact wording may be reviewed: 


The total of such increases to any individual 
employee (subject to National War Labor 
Board jurisdiction) shall not exceed, during 
any year (beginning July 1, 1943), 10 cents per 
straight-time hour or more than two-thirds of 
the difference between the appropriate mini- 
mum and maximum rates, whichever increase 
is greater, and the total amount expended on 
such increases during any such year shall not 
exceed an average of 5 cents per straight- 
time hour for all the employees in the estab- 
lishment who are covered by the plan and 
whose wage or salary rates are subject to 
National War Labor Board jurisdiction. 


Bookkeeping will be complicated for 
employers who intend to follow Section 
II-C-1-c as a basis for granting merit in- 
creases, particularly in cases where there 
is considerable turnover in the labor force 
or job transfers owing to upgrading. Bulle- 
tin No. 2 describes two standard methods 
that have been approved by the WLB: 
method A for relatively large employers 
who have a substantial labor turnover and 
method B for employers who have small, 
relatively stable labor forces. 


Method A—Large Employers 


Take the number of employees on the pay- 
roll subject to the jurisdiction of the WLB on 
July 1, 1943,. . . and calculate the total cents 
per hour increase allowable for the year by 
multiplying the number of employees on July 1 
by five cents per hour. 

Example: 100 employees at 5¢ equals $5.00 
per hour budget. 

A ledger control should then be set up in 
which the opening or allowable increases should 
be entered. As increases are granted, the 
amount of the increase in cents per hour 
should be deducted from the allowable increase 
available for disbursement. As additional em- 
ployees are hired, subject to the jurisdiction of 
the War Labor Board, the budget should be 
increased five cents for each individual added. 
As employees are exited, subject to the juris- 
diction of the War Labor Board, the budget 
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should be reduced five cents for each individual 
exited. _ However, any increase previously 
given to an employee should be restored to the 
budget when that employee is exited. As 
employees who have received an increase are 
promoted to a new job classification, the 
amount of increase in the former job classifi- 
cation should also be restored to the budget. 


Method B—Small Employers 


Employers shall be entitled to make merit © 


or length of service increases averaging five 
cents per hour during any year. From this 
figure of five cents shall be subtracted such 
increases as are made, allocated over the entire 
work force. When the five cents is used up, 
no further increases can be made until the 
next year. Total merit or length of service in- 
creases shall be calculated each month, then 
added and divided by the number of persons 
on the payroll at the beginning of the month. 


Example during the first month: 
S received S005: fr. os yateketds shee isk: $0.15 


PSTECELVEC BOs Oseys crercie cs these einai eet 0.20 
ltreceirved!$0.03 a eenccccertesc mentee 0.03 
$0.38 


Number of employees on payroll at 
beginning of month—100 

Average merit increase ($0.38—100) . .$0.0038 

Amount remaining ($.05-$0.0038).... 0.0462 


Treasury Jurisdiction 


Treasury regulations, like those of the 
WLB, permit merit and length-of-service 
increases within established salary rate 
ranges without prior approval. In place 
of the WLB “5 and 10” rule there is the 
requirement (Section 1002.14 of Treasury 
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regulations) that -“there shall be no sub- 
stantial increase in the average salary in 
any given salary range.” The “substan- 
tial increase” ruling is applied by individ- 
ual job classification rather than to the 
over-all average of salaries within a com- 
pany. 

Since the question of what constitutes a 
substantial increase was not answered in 
the regulations, it was naturally the sub- 
ject of considerable speculation. On this 
point the Deputy Commissioner of Inter- 
nal Revenue, A. D. Burford, has stated 
that the word “substantial” is generally 
interpreted to mean not more than 3%. 

In the case of a salary bracket in which 
the average of salaries paid is $5,000 per 
year, this ruling would mean that the limit 
of the average increase in salary rates 
would be $150 per year or $12.50 per 
month. 

It was not until September, 1943, that 
the words “there shall be no substantial 
increase in the average salary in any given 
salary range” first appeared in Treasury 
regulations. Therefore, there is some doubt 
about merit increases that were made pre- 
vious to the ruling which resulted in more 
than a 3% increase in the average salary 
rate in a given job classification. Informal 
statements by officials of the Salary Sta- 
bilization Unit on this question seem to 
indicate that the “substantial increase” 
limitation is not retroactive. 


E. S. Hornina 
Management Research Division 


Wage Rates of Hired Farm Labor 


AGE rates of hired farm labor rose 

to new peak levels in 1948. This 
was true of monthly and daily workers 
both with and without board. Rates for 
all four groups of hired farm workers have 
increased in each successive year since 
1939. The largest year-to-year advances 
in wage rates occurred from 1942 to 1943 
for all groups except monthly workers with 
board. Weighted average wage rates of 
all monthly workers, following a normal 
seasonal trend which was reversed only 
in 1942 and 19483, fell off slightly in Janu- 
ary, 1944, from the high point attained 
in October, 1943. 

The weighted average wage rates of all 
monthly workers at $65.61 in 1943 were 
31.6% above those in 1942. This advance 
compares with rises of 30.7% from 1941 
to 1942, 21.9% from 1940 to 1941 and 
only 2.4% from 1939 to 1940. Since 1939, 
when wage rates averaged only $30.56 for 


monthly workers, they have risen an ag- 
gregate of 114.7%. From the monthly 
peak of $69.27 reached in October, 1943, 
monthly wage rates fell off only 1.8%. In 
previous years, the declines from the Octo- 
ber peaks to the January low points had 
been substantially greater. However, the 
January, 1944, level was 23.1% above 
that in January, 1943. 

Hired farm workers who received board 
as well as cash payments fared substan- 
tially better than those without board in 
1943. Monthly rates of workers with board 
rose 33.0% from 1942 to 1943, as com- 
pared with an advance of 30.2% for work- 
ers without board. Since living costs of 
families of wage earners and_ lower- 
salaried clerical workers increased 5.5% 
from 1942 to 1943, those of agricultural 
families undoubtedly also rose substan- 
tially. When the effect of increased liv- 
ing costs is added to the rise in the dollar 
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Wage Rates of Hired Farm Labor, January, 1942-January, 1944: 


Source: Department of Agriculture 
. Ween : ; Indexes of Monthly 
NT es Daily Wage Rates? | Weighted Wage Rates 
Period - Average (1923 =100)8 
erioc 2 Monthly |_ 
io A ™ ‘ Wage 
With Without With Without Rates? Without rs 
Board Board Board Board Board Weighted 
1942 January 8 i de 6 9 ..| $87.08 | $47.77 $1.77 $2.12 | $41.21 99.0 98.4 
{Vatu Pee a 41.47 | 50.54 1.83 2 LOM) 48.077 104.7 104.5 
ORG tS cca 47.29 56.97 2.16 2.45 50.09 118.1 119.6 
October y ee 50.83 59.267 2.54 2.76 54.427) 122.8 130.0r 
Annual Average’. ; 46.64 56.07 2.19 2.49 49 85 116.2 119.1 
1943 January © eet 1 Bist: $50.91 | $62.43 $2.39 $2.83 | $55.28r| 129.4 132.0r 
Apnilipe som, Beattnn hen. of 56.84 67.21 2.47 2.88 59.29 139.3 141.6 
Ln eee eae ee 64.62 76.00 2.93 3.34 67.81 157.5 162.0 
October:.. 2 -... #3 65.22 75.44 3.17 3.51 69.27 156.4 165.4 
Annual Average*® 4... 62.03 | 72.99 2.88 3.28 | 65.61 LoL youl Loon’ 
1944 SaNUary eee a $63.01 | $76.06 $2.96 $3.50 | 868.03a| 157.6 162.5 
2 oe table revises and brings up to date figures published in The Conference Board Management ‘Record, March, 1943, 
2Wage rates are applicable to the first of each month. 
3Computed by THe ConFEeRENCE Boarp. 
‘Annual averages are obtained by weighting the April, July and October rates by the estimated total number of work- 


ers hired as of the first of each month. 


he January rates of the current and subsequent year are also included and are 


weighted by one-half the estimated hired farm labor for each of these months. 
aComputed by Tue Conrerence Boarp from indexes of farm wages (1910-1914 =100). 


rRevised. 


wage rates of monthly workers with board, 
it may readily be seen that the difference 
is much greater than a comparison of the 
actual percentages of change shows. 
Similarly, the dollar wage rates of work- 
ers with board have risen 126.5% since 
1939, while those without board have 
increased only 103.8%. But the in- 
creased value of board as gauged by the 
22.0% advance in the cost of living for 
wage earners and lower-salaried clerical 
workers makes the difference even greater. 
While cash wage rates of daily workers 


with board increased 31.5% in 1943 and 
those of daily workers without board were 
31.7% higher, living costs further raised 
the value of the income of workers 
with board. Since 1939 the actual dollar 
compensation of daily workers with board 
advanced 121.5%, which, when inflated 
because of the increased value of board, 
becomes substantially greater than the 
110.3% rise in wage rates of daily work- 
ers without board. 


Eruet B. Dunn 
Division of Labor Statistics 


Review of Labor Statistics, December, 


1943—January, 1944 


VER since John L. Lewis announced 

his determination to eliminate the 
Little Steel formula, the basis for the 
nation’s wage policy has been under con- 
stant attack. The pressure exerted by the 
coal strike settlement and the settlement 
of the railroad wage cases was increased 
by the announced intention of the United 
Steel Workers to do away with the for- 
mula in renegotiating their many con- 
tracts which expired about the end of 
1943. The case of the steel workers has 
been certified to the War Labor Board, 
which is now considering the case. 

The demands of the steel workers’ union 
greatly exceed the limits placed upon 
wages by the Little Steel formula, which 
allows only a 15% increase in wages over 
the level prevailing in January, 1941. 
Their demands are largely based upon an 
assumption that living costs have risen far 


more than the 15% originally calculated 
in the development of the Little Steel 
formula and also more than the 23.4% 
reported by the United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics from January, 1941, to 
December, 1943. 

A five-man committee of members of 
the War Labor Board was appointed in 
November by the President to investigate 
the charges that living costs had risen 
more than the index of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics indicated. This action 
was taken even though the President was 
reported by the press to be familiar with 
the findings of the Mills committee which 
had just been released. Composed of six 
educators, the Mills committee had just 
made a comprehensive study of the meth- 
ods used by the Bureau and the results of 
the Bureau’s index and had decided that 
it was a satisfactory measure of changes 
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in living costs. The President’s committee 
has not yet made its report. The two 
labor members of the committee, however, 
independently published the results of 
their own findings that living costs have 
risen 43.5% in the period January, 1941, 
to December, 1943, instead of 23.4% as 
shown by the Bureau. Ture CONFERENCE 
Boarp reports an increase of 20.8% for 
the same period. 

Until the report of the President’s en- 
tire committee is available, it must be 
assumed that the findings of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics and the Mills com- 
mittee, supported by Tue CoNnrEeRENCE 
Boarp’s parallel findings, are substantially 
correct. It would thus seem evident that 
earnings in manufacturing have’ advanced 
more since the start of the war than has 
the cost of living (45.3% increase in 
hourly earnings and 74.4% in weekly 
earnings, as compared with a 23.7% in- 
crease in living costs) . 

In the steel industry hourly earnings 
have risen 37.1% and weekly earnings 
63.5% in this same period, so that hourly 
earnings adjusted for changes in living 
costs are up 10.8% and real weekly earn- 
ings, 32.1%. It would also thus seem 
that increases in livine costs have not 
worked a hardship on the average em- 
ployee in this industry. 

The policy of adjusting wages to off- 
set changes in living costs is inflationary 
and merely shifts the burden from per- 
sons receiving such wage adjustments to 
the millions of other workers not receiv- 
ing similar adjustments. If the upward 
spiral is to be broken, wages and prices 
must be held firmly. 


STRIKES 


A larger number of strikes were begun in 
December than in November, 1943, ac- 
cording to the figures just released by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. The 325 
strikes begun in December involved 241,- 
000 workers and resulted in a loss of 
715,000 man days as compared with 300 
strikes, 500,000 workers and 2,825,000 
man days in November. 

Despite a growing anti-strike sentiment 
and renewed no-strike pledges of union 
leaders, there is still a substantial num- 
ber of strikes occurring in vital war indus- 
tries. Many of these strikes not only in- 
volve the plant where the strike occurs 
but plants dependent upon it for parts or 
equipment needed in more advanced oper- 
ations. 

In January, the largest strike reported 
in the press involved 17,000 workers at the 
Cramp Shipbuilding Company yard at 
Philadelphia. Like the recent Ford dis- 
pute at Edgewater, New Jersey, where 
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test drivers were penalized by the union 
for speeding up their work on army trucks, 
the Cramp workers struck in defense of a 
practice that hindered full and speedy war 
production. (See article on page 53 for 
details.) Such practices, however, do not 
characterize the great majority of unions, 
which are doing excellent jobs in helping 
America to win the war. 


LIVING COSTS AND WAGES 


There was no change in the living costs 
of families of wage earners and lower- 
salaried workers from December to Janu- 
ary. There was, however, a decline of 
0.7% in food costs—the third in as many 
months—which offset rises in the prices of 
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fuel and light, clothing and sundries items. 

The increase from January, 1942, to 
January, 1943, was 2.4%, bringing the 
increase since January, 1941, the base 
date of the Little Steel formula, to 20.8%. 

Hourly earnings of workers in the 
twenty-five manufacturing industries regu- 
larly studied by the Board increased 0.5% 
from November to December. Hours 
worked declined 0.4%, with the result that , 
weekly earnings advanced only 0.02%. 

In December, the average worker 
earned $1.046 per hour and worked 45.3 
hours per week to make a weekly wage of 
$47.59. 

G. Cuark THomMpson 
Division of Labor Statistics 


Payroll Statistics in Manufacturing 


ONTINUING the upward trends 

that have prevailed since 1939, 
hourly and weekly earnings, employment 
and payrolls rose to new peaks in Decem- 
ber. The Board’s regular monthly survey 
of labor statistics also reveals that hours 
worked a week in December fell off slightly 
from the secondary peak reached in Oc- 
tober and November and averaged 45.3, 
the same as during May and September, 
1943. With a reduced work week, total 
man hours also declined but were higher 
than in any previous month except Oc- 
tober and November, 1943. Because living 
costs (prewar budgets) rose 0.4% from 
November to December and the increase 
in dollar weekly earning was so very small, 
“Teal” weekly earnings (weekly income 
in terms of the goods and services it will 
purchase) declined to the September level 
of 172.1 (1923=100). 

The 1943 annual averages for actual 
and real hourly and weekly earnings, 
employment, man hours and payrolls ex- 
ceeded the averages for any other year 
since these surveys were begun. Hours 
worked a week in 1943, while higher than 
in any other recent year, were well be- 
low the average before 1930. 


EARNINGS 


Average hourly earnings rose 0.5% in 
December to $1.046. They have advanced 
in each successive month since August, 
1939, with the exception of four months: 
January, 1940, when they declined frac- 
tionally; and July, 1940, and August and 
October, 1943, when the upward move- 
ment was temporarily halted because 
hourly earnings remained unchanged at 
the levels of the previous months. The 
over-all rise since August, 1939, was 45.3% 
and was 37.8% since January, 1941. 


The rate of increase in hourly earnings 
has varied greatly during this period, de- 
pending largely upon the factors respon- 
sible for the rise. The principal factors 
which cause increased hourly earnings are 
wage-rate increases, longer hours worked 
at premium overtime rates, changes in the 
proportion of workers on late shifts where 
higher rates are paid, and changes in the 
ratios of male to female workers and of 
unskilled to skilled wage earners. 

In the period from September, 1939, to 
May, 1940, hourly earnings advanced at 
an average rate of 0.8% a month. These 
higher earnings resulted chiefly from wage- 
rate increases granted. The average num- 
ber of hours worked in one week was well 
under forty throughout this period. In 
addition, an adequate supply of labor was 
available so that neither changes in the 
composition of the labor force nor work 
on late shifts was required. 

From May, 1940, to November, 1941— 
from defense to war—the average monthly 
increase in hourly earnings was 0.8%. 
During this period, substantial wage-rate 
increases were granted and hours worked 
rose above forty per week, necessitating 
overtime payments. 

During the first ten months of our par- 
ticipation in the war, the monthly rate of 
increase in hourly earnings was further 
accelerated and averaged 1.1%. Hours 
worked in one week advanced, averaging 
42.7 for the period, and required premium 
bonus payments. Labor shortages made 
it necessary to increase basic wage rates, 
and double and triple shifts became more 
prevalent. 

Fear of the outcome of the spiraling of 
wages and prices resulted in the enactment 
of an amendment to the Emergency Price 
Control Act authorizing the President to 
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set up machinery to arrest inflation. The 
Executive Order issued on October 3, 1942, 
provided that no changes could be made 
in wage rates either up or down without 
the approval of the War Labor Board 
which is generally guided by the Little 
Steel formula. In the three months fol- 
lowing the promulgation of this order, 
hourly earnings rose only 0.4% per month, 
or less than the increase in working hours, 
and wage rate increases were substantially 
curtailed. 

In the first nine months of 1943, labor 
shortages, which resulted in wider use of 
late shifts at higher rates, longer working 
hours at premium rates, and incentive and 
attendance bonus payments, raised hourly 
earnings an average of 0.7% despite the 
curtailing of wage-rate increases and the 
employment of large numbers of unskilled 
workers at lower basic rates. In the last 
three months of 1943, the length of the 
work week remained relatively stable and 
wage-rate increases averaged only 0.1%, 
but bonus payments for work on holidays 
served to raise hourly earnings at the 
average rate of 0.3% per month. 


Wage-rate Increases and Workers 
Affected 


Source: Tur ConFrRENCE Boarp 


25 Manufacturing 


Industries 
Date 
Wage Earn-| Wage-rate 
ers Affected} Increase 

1942 
Decembersi.. ss eee 2.0% 5.0% 

1943 
JANUALY = cece eee 0.6 14.4 
ebruary Sua. s state as 1.3 7.6 
March crncoe een cee 0.9 6.0 
Apr). =:.;, eee 0.6 5.9 
Maye ot Riecihoates ck 1.3 7.9 
JONG Sirs oie Ore ee 0.7 6.9 
DULY cc eee eae ye | 7.8 
August 2542. ce. oat 0.3 7.0 
Septembersiiig. skins 0.8 6.9 
October jaca sce eee 0.3 6.7 
November.............. 1.4 5.4 
December?. 72.8.0 1.4 4.1 

Wage-rate increases averaging 4.1% 


were granted to 1.4% of the wage earners 
in these twenty-five industries in Decem- 
ber, or an average of only 0.1% for all 
workers. While the largest wage-rate in- 
crease granted was that of 35.7% in the 
furniture industry, it affected only 0.4% 
of the workers and averaged only 0.1% 
for all workers. Similarly, increases of 
more than 8% in the meat packing, book 
and job printing and heavy foundry equip- 
ment industries were granted to so small 
a portion of the workers that their effect 
was negligible. On the other hand, an in- 
crease of 3.0% granted to 15.9% of the 
workers in the machine and machine tool 
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EARNINGS, HOURS, EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS, ALL WAGE EARNERS, 25 MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
Nors: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and other monetary compensation 
Renee re Index Numbers, 1923 =100 
Average yerage 
Average | Average Actual Nominal 
Date Hourly Weekly Hours per | Hours per Hourly E: Week se = Actual 
Earnings | Earnings ee per yee per ourly Earnings eekly Earnings Hours per Employ- Total 
mee! a = Woe per ment Man Payrolls 
Jarne age Hours 
Actual Real a Actual Real a Earner 
1942 December.................| %.970 $42 98 44.2 41.6 179.3 177.8 161.5 159.9 $9.8 145.2 130.4 234.5 
1943 Januar yee! soemscniatoctsiecn 979 43 56 44.3 41.9 181.0 178.5 163.7 161.4 90.0 146.3 137 239.5 
Bebruary aie ccgsd. cbs cars . 982 43.85 44.5 42.3 181.5 178.3 164.8 161.9 90.4 148.0 133.8 243 .9 
March... riviera rey ea grat . 987 44.30 44.7 42.6 182.4 177.4 166.5 162.0 90.9 148.4 134.9 Q47 1 
April: h2Oe 2 StS. 3 ta be . 998 45 02 44.9 42.8 184.5 177.9 169.2 163.2 91.3 147.7 134.9 249.8 
INS aa ee OR a. 1.009 45 92 45.3 43.0 186.5 179.3 172.6 166.0 92.1 147.5 135.8 254.6 
June...... Resets a 1.016 46.16 45.2 43.1 187.8 180.6 173.5 166.8 91.9 148.6 136.6 257.8 
daly Ace, fed. 28M, 1.020 46.14 45.0 43.1 188.5 183.4 173.4 168.7 91.5 148.6 136.0 257.7 
August. . reSakrioar-s moos 1.020 46.25 45.1 43 .2 188.5 183.9 173.8 169.6 91.7 148.8 136.4 258.6 
Septemibers..1. sk vad dek. 1.036 47.12 45.3 43.4 191.5 186.1 Ar feat | L724 92.1 149.5 137.7 264.8 
Oetober. Mss. $y ek 1.036 47.51 45.5 43.6 191.5 185.0 178.5 172.5 92.5 149.7 138.5 267.2 
INovemberst J. ).55.. 1.8..2¢ 1.041 47.58r 45.5 43.6 192.4 185.9 178.8 172.8 92.5 149.8 138.6 267.8 
Drenernhert£.5 4k.) es 1.046 47.59 45.3 43.7 193.3 186.0 178.8 L251 92.1 150.1 138.2 268 . 4 
Annual Average......... $1.014 | $45.92 45.1 43.0 187.4 181.8 172.6 167.4 91.7 148.5 136.2 256.3 
rRevised See footnotes on page 46 
EARNINGS AND HOURS, ALL WAGE EARNERS, DECEMBER, 1943 
Nore: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and other monetary compensation 
Average Earnings Average Hours per Week per Wage Earner 
InpuUstTRY Hourly Weekly Actual Nominal 
Dec. Nov. Dec. Nov. Dec Nov Dec. Nov 
Aztwuitaral 1raplemientars ences ase ese ce reece te ce $1.111 $1.104 $51.75 $52 . 04 46.6 47.1 47.0 46.7 
AUOMIGHME eee ceri s Cassese sta ews eects te oe eas Dilesiy 1.310 |p 59.87 59.52 | p 45.5 45.4 | p 43.3 43.4 
Beane BnDO Perr Acre hic s bon cia sists fo tacite a esis + k*4 716 29.16 28.40 40.4 39.7 41.6 41.1 
US ACTS DO os Sn ee a ie er 1.075 1.077r 48.28 48 .80r 44.9 45. 3r 45.7 45 .7r 
Frayorrand rallied Mroducts 2. s. . i. tees vs evens see 919 924 38.69 39.45 42.1 42.7 46.1 46.2 
RE INOEDEE Se Ee i a talcle/c alanis Soh efeisiaiele «ems Ses - 766 167 33.33 33.43 43 5 43.6 40.9 40.9 
Klectricahmanulacturing sso. 2 sos oe ees eves oe ees we 1.091 1.084 50.04 50.40 45.9 46.5 42.5 42.6 
PUENTE cere eee ne ce eee tee cn ce cs tener s 984 .975r 46.80 46 .21r 47.6 47 4r 45.7 45 .Tr 
Risreryi ind KNIL 2NOGS sce rome nee ioye sia eile ino ees sins 796 786 32.60 32.80 41.0 41.7 41.5 41.3 
Enon Arnl eenee ere on coe ese oe eae iins ecco: 1.161 1.164 50.12 52.16 43.2 44.8 42.8 42.8 
Leather tanning and finishing.................22--0005 .872 . 869 38.46 37.84 44.1 43.5 43 .2 43.2 
Peuperte, AIL OTK eee che anorectal aio vetelets lave al)e 1.092 1.085 50.87 49.51 46.6 45.7 46.9 46.8 
DVO Y, Ta CRAIN A opccecas asia o) sta nioreioseforstalo esetatell> xiv e1aNe ielocae . 926 923, 48.07 46.60 51.9 50.5 41.5 40.6 
Pacieat ibe ay AP aise ete Sie Bera aaa mentale 948 947 46 45 AT 44 49.0 50.1 43.0 40.7 
Paper And pip pesca cae ts See oie ok ie ene oe cole cia 891 888 42.53 42.59 47.7 48.0 43 .6 43.5 
Paper reacts re ecto ste > apts ote ees oo was «pe eats 824 824 36.06 36.29 43.7 44.0 42.9 42.8 
Prmtinie——ppak and Jou... ows ses ac were asi meniichine rye 1.005 1.005 42.13 42.45 41.9 42.2 41.0 40.9 
Printing—news and magazine........-.-.+.seeeeee eee 1.141 1.142 47.29 47.68 41.4 41.8 40.7 40.9 
Wombats 5 oe oe ie a ee cae sisi be elee vices com eee 1.180 tes Beir 53.71 54.63 45.5 46.4 45 .6 45 .6 
; Sew nad tubeayt Lees. «owed: . ../asasient 1.290 | 1.996 | 58.84 | 60.76 | 45.6 | 46.9 | 462 | 46.3 
Sa tip, onde eae a 1.020 | 1.005 | 46:31 | 45.96 | 45.4 | 45.7 | 44.6 | 44.7 
coe 7 ol ial gee blasters 756 152 32.79 | 32.48 43.4 43.2 42.0 42.1 
EE oe ha eh Ei oa 897 898 | 38.62 | 38.77 | 48.0 | 48.2 | 41.6 | 41.6 
worn Rie 6) Sk SER Sera ES 885 | 37.85 | 37.84 42.8 | 42.8 | 40.8 | 40.8 
ee ee es ee ese. gio | 919 | 39.89 | 40.28 | 43.4 | 43.8 | 42.9 | 42.9 
Foundries and machine shops........-..++++00e+e000 1.153 1.141 55.00 | 54.89 47.7 48.1 45.1 45.1 
cys eS gE iat Lue | 1.106 | 52.08 | 52.04 | 46.8 | 47.1 | 48.7 | 48.7 
; ines and machi Season tees =... teres 1.125 | 1.108 | 55.23 | 55.28 49.1 49.9 7.8 47, 
Ae recenctcanren enol gf SE 1.952 | 1.931 | 60.45 | 59.97 | 48.3 | 48.1 | 45.9 | 45.8 
RiTae race spdecall parton Sag «das Set 1.054 | 1.064 | 49.98 | 50.96 | 47.4 | 47.9 | 44.3 | 44.4 
5. Other products Se ee rr") yy33 | 1.195 | 53.22 | 53.55 | 47.0 | 47.6 | 441 | 44.2 
LAE LS ae Bee ee ee ee 8, el ae ee el ee ee Gee 
ee eS | paceee aa igre ar ose! ee 
cessuvssesssssss.| $. 848 | % .854 | $34.02 | 995.22 | 40.1 | 41.8 | 42.1 | 41.9 
ec RET BSE ETS OE EOE 1.263 | Lem | 86.04 | 56.42 | 45.1 | 444 | 43-4 | 41-9 
RSs er Sa ae. $1.047 | $1.042 | $47.62 | $47.61r| 45.3 | 45.5 | 43.7 | 43.6 
Se ee ee SS ——— Speedie 
- 1.128 $1.130r | $49.55 | $50.15r 43.9 44, 4 47.3 47.2 
ATTOPALE ceics ately oc duidueree spas oeraee Py RO tee fre 64.45 46 3 47.7 477 47.9 
Sh ee ae 1.348 | 1.350_|_ 62.46 


See footnotes on page 46 


branch of foundries averaged 0.5% for all 
workers in that industry. In both the 
hosiery and knit goods and silk and rayon 
industries, wage rates 0.3% higher were 
averaged by all workers in December. 


ep 


Continuing its upward trend, employ- 
ment rose 0.2% in December to a new 
peak. In the year since December, 1942, 
there were 3.4% more workers in the 
twenty-five manufacturing industries; since 


January, 1941, the gain has been 37.6%. 
Employment began to spiral upward with 
the outbreak of war in Europe. By Janu- 
ary, 1940, doubt as to the effect of the 
war upon our economy caused employ- 
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EARNINGS, EMPLOYMENT, MAN HOURS, AND PAYROLLS, ALL WAGE EARNERS, DECEMBER, 1943 
Index Numbers, 1923=100 
Nore: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and other monetary compensation 


ee eee i 


Average Earnings 


Weekly Employment Total Man Hours Payrolls 
INDUSTRY Hourly, Actual Worked 
Actual Real a 
Dec Nov. Dec. Nov Dec Nov . Dec. Nov. Dec. Nov Dec Nov 

Agricultural implement................ 199.8 | 198.6 | 188.1 | 189.2 | 181.0 | 182.8 | 192.3 | 189.5 | 181.0 | 180.4 | 361.7 | 358.5 
Automobile!.~S9e58e. Seal eae tek p208.4 | 207.3 |p198.6 | 197.5 |p191.1 | 190.8 n.d n.d n.d n.d n.d n.d 
Bootsandsshoe seqy.eertrenets «Ree oor tO 145.9 | 144.6 | 129.0 | 125.7 | 124.2 | 121.4 85.8 86.6 76.0 75.4 | 110.7 | 108.9 
Chemical’te 5.4.20 Selciolsarcie ioe Saiere Sloseen 211.6 | 212.07] 189.2 | 191.27] 182.1 | 184.77] 182.6 | 181.6 | 163.1 | 163.6r| 345.5 | 347.2r 
Cotton—North 2.5) 6o06 techs cotton 172.1 | 172.4 | 156.9 | 157.4 | 151.0 | 152.1 44.2 44.3 40.2 40.4 69.3 69.7 
Electrical manufacturing............... 192.1 | 190.8 | 184.7 | 186.0 | 177.8 | 179.7 n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. 
urnituretee te tices ces cess dn eins 190.3 | 188.67] 187.7 | 185.37] 180.7 | 179.07] 157.6 | 158.4 | 155.7 | 155.7r| 295.8 | 293.5r 
Hosiery and knit goods................ 208.4 | 205.8 | 184.5 | 185.6 | 177.6 | 179.3 83.8 84.0 74.2 75.7 | 154.6 | 155.9 
fron/and steel?) ese eyadcine cst ee 194.8 | 195.3 | 146.5 | 152.4 | 141.0 | 147.2 | 120.6 | 121.9 90.3 94.6 | 176.7 | 185.8 
Leather tanning and finishing.......... 179.4 | 178.8 | 166.1 | 163.4 | 159.9 | 157.9} 72.8] 72.1 67.4 | 65.9 | 120.9 | 117.8 
Lumber and millwork ................ 230.9 | 229.4 | 217.2 | 211.4 | 209.0 | 204.3 58.2 58.0 54.8 53-5 | 126.4 | 122.6 
Meat packing (6%, cama. accel cect 195.8 | 195.1 | 204.2 | 198.0 | 196.5 | 191.3 | 134.6 | 129.4 | 140.5 | 181.5 | 274.9 | 256.2 
Paint and varnish. ose eee eee 177.5 | 177.3 | 174.8 | 178.5 | 168.2 | 172.5 | 144.2 | 143.6 | 141.9 | 144.5 | 252.1 | 256.3 
Paperiand pulpie maser ccc big crated 176.8 | 176.2 | 163.1 | 163.3 | 157.0 | 157.8 | 113.2 | 111.7 | 104.3 | 103.5 | 184.6 | 182.4 
Paper products ycqccmererieniraees Aaa ee 180.7 | 180.7 | 165.6 | 166.6 | 159.4 | 161.0 | 184.7 | 185.0 | 169.6 | 170.9 |} 305.9 | 308.2 
Printing—book and job......:.......-.] 153.9 | 158.9 | 140.7 | 141:7 | 185-4 | 1386.9 | 122.2 | 192.2 | 111.6 | 112°3') 171-9") 1737.2 
Printing—news and magazine.......... 164.6 | 164.8 | 151.4 | 152.7 | 145.7 | 147.5 | 123.5 | 123.1 | 113.6 | 114.4 | 187.0 | 188.0 
ub beriee ners saorter ten ciseunee ane 188.5 | 188.0 | 191.6 | 194.9 | 184.4 | 188.3 | 126.1 | 123.9 | 128.1 | 128.4 | 241.6 | 241.5 
Silk-andera yon ae tose eons aio: 152.4 | 151.6 | 142.4 | 141.0 | 137.1 | 136.2 88.2 86.7 8253 80.5) (51256 ieee 
WV Oa] Preraetret ecreen dette resereneec cr cs carreresorecs Ve Ge Lei. Ste rGled: WelGlova | Loon ieloons. Won6 76.0 68.5 69.1 | 122.0 | 122.9 
Foundries and machine shops...........| 201.2 | 199.1 | 193.9 | 193.5 | 186.6 | 187.0 | 245.9 | 245.4 | 236.6 | 238.0 | 476.8 | 474.8 

TeRoundries tt. qo0 ec cloacae 188.5 | 187.5 | 175.8 | 175.8 | 169.2 | 169.9 | 155.6 | 154.4 | 145.0 | 144.8 | 273.5 | 271.4 

2. Machines and machine tools....... 204.9 | 201.8 | 202.3 | 202.5 | 194.7 | 195.7 n.d. n.d. n.a. n.d. n.d. n.d. 

8. Heavy equipment................ 186.9 | 183.7 | 183.1 | 179.5 | 176.2 | 173.4 n.a n.a n.d n.a n.a n.d. 

4. Hardware and small parts.........| 205.9 | 207.8 | 201.5 | 205.4 | 193.9 | 198.5 | 215.1 | 216.8 | 210.2 | 214.2 | 433.4 | 445.3 

5 Other products. cee eee 202.3 | 200.9 | 194.7 | 195.9 | 187.4 | 189.3 | 279.1 | 276.3 | 268.8 | 269.4 | 543.4 | 541.3 
SO INDUSTRIMS Se actos tle titiew ate oiecele os 193.3 | 192.4 | 178.8 | 178.8 | 172.1 | 172.8 | 150.1 | 149.8 | 138.2 | 188.6 |-268.4 | 267.8 


NOTE: No basic 1923 data are available, hence no indexes are 


products, cement, petroleum refining, and “27 industries.” 


ment to fall off. This declining trend 
continued through May, 1940, when the 
initiation of our defense program reversed 
the trend upward. Since May, 1940, em- 
ployment has risen in every successive 
month except five: July, 1940; December, 
1941; and April and May, 1943, when the 
declines were fractional; and July, 1943, 
when employment remained unchanged at 
the June level. The aggregate rise since 
August, 1939, has amounted to 78.3%. 

Because the rise in hourly earnings from 
November to December was slightly 
larger than the decline in the number of 
hours worked in one week, average weekly 
earnings rose fractionally in December, 
and reached a new peak of $47.59 (the 
November revised average was $47.58) . In 
the year since December, 1942, they have 
increased 10.7%. Weekly earnings in De- 
cember, 1943, exceeded those in Janu- 
ary, 1941, by 55.5%. 

The effect of an increase of 0.4% in 
living costs (on a prewar budget) coupled 
with that of a negligible increase in dollar 
weekly earnings served to reduce real 
weekly earnings 0.4% in December. This 
was the first time since October, 1942, 
that real weekly earnings have declined. 
Since December, 1942, they have advanced 


See footnotes on page 46 


7.6%, and since January, 1941, the rise 
has amounted to 28.7%. 

Total payrolls, showing the combined 
effect of slightly higher weekly earnings 
and greater employment, rose 0.2% in 
December and established a new high 
level of 268.4 (1923=100). In the last 
year, total payrolls disbursed to manufac- 
turing wage earners in the twenty-five in- 
dustries increased 14.5%. Since January, 
1941, the advance in payrolls was 113.9% 
and since August, 1939, 210.6%. 

Average hours worked in one week in 
December in the twenty-five manufactur- 
ing industries declined 0.4% to 45.3, the 
same number averaged in both May and 
September. This number was exceeded 
only in October and November of this 
year (when working hours reached a peak 
of 45.5 hours) and prior to May, 1930. Al- 
though the number of hours of work in 
one week has shown considerable variation 
since August, 1939, having risen substan- 
tially in one month only to decline the 
following month, the trend has been 
generally upward. In the period from 
August, 1939, when the average was 37.9 
hours per week, to December, 1943, the 
aggregate increase has been 19.5%. 

Total man hours declined 0.8% in De- 


given for the following: rubber tires and tubes, other rubber products, woolen and worsted goods, other woolen 


cember. They were slightly below the 
October and November levels but higher 
than in any other month since these data 
have been collected. With both shorter 
working hours and curtailed employment, 
total man hours became substantially re- 
duced in the early part of 1940, but the 
trend has been generally upward since 
August, 1939. The over-all rise in the pe- 
riod since August, 1939, has been 113.3%. 


OTHER INDUSTRIES 


Average hourly earnings of all wage 
earners in the cement industry declined 
from $.854 in November to $.848 in De- 
cember, or 0.7%. This. decline resulted 
largely from a reduction of 2.9% in the 
number of hours worked in one week and, 
as a consequence, smaller premium over- 
time payments. Hourly earnings of both 
common and unskilled and semi-skilled 
and skilled male workers declined in De- 
cember. While the number of hours 
worked by the unskilled group remained 
unchanged at the November level in De- 
cember, the reduction in hours worked by 
the numerically greater skilled workers is 
reflected in the average for all wage earn- 
ers. Average weekly earnings. showing the 
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EARNINGS AND HOURS, MALE AND FEMALE WAGE EARNERS, DECEMBER, 1943 


Norse: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and other monetary compensation 


ALL Mate 


Average Earnings 


Average Hours 


FemaLe 


ee 


Average Earnings 
Average Hours 


Iypusreyr per Week per i 
Hourly Weekly Wage Earner Hourly Weekly fre tenn 
on = Dec. Noy Dec. Nov. Nov. Dec. Nov. Dec Nov 
Agricultural imp] wane ¢ ‘ 5 
Penccpiteene take Lay OE ‘376 at s77 oe 5.9 | 47.4 18 .924 |$ 917 1840.79 [$41.64] 44.2 | 45.4 
Automobile. ........s0+ssssesereres 376 | 1.377 |p63.: 2] 46.3 |p1.118 | 1.091 |p48.30 | 46.83 |p 43.2 | 42/9 
popsands a Be ee ME ae ee 866 | .856 | 35.8: 4] 40.8| .597] .594 | 23.60 | 23.03 | 39.5| 38.8 
ee eee Gae-k un el £2166 | 1. 166r|, 58° is 1507] 31.42 | 32. 2 ¢ . 
cfayon and allied products ..........| 1.021 | 1.028 | 45.8 9 ed i, ae one ag hee aha 
EL on 1 OXON cocci SoU OoouSenecnnnnr 841 837 39.18 3.6 46.3 . 667 677 | 26.69 | 27.49 40.0 40.6 
ectrical manufacturing........... .236 | 1.228 | 58.88 .6| 48.1 . 836 831 | 36.03 | 36.54 | 43.1] 4 
oe age err Bare a a .062 | 1.0557] 51.4: 4] 48.1 | .795 | .782r| 36. sip 
Hosie Fit ik : , r) 36.28 | 35.91r) 45.6 45.9r 
Ty an : BE OOCLE Ge avcon akin SIS or Gea at .0O73 | 1.064 | 47.5 al 44.7 .671 662 | 26.63 | 26.82 39.7 40.5 
Premcaiel SteeO et eee fee 179 | 1.181 | 51.5 5) 45.2| .887| .891 | 3 3] 38. 39.0 
tte aaa 4 Saiki ‘ ; 3.78 | 34.73 38.1 39.0 
g and finishing.......... 898 .895 | 40 8] 44.3 710 a g 
on teat : ; ; 09 | 28.42 | 27.98 40.0 39.4 
ap er = MEW OT 8 iain eisai sre aye ore SUA tke OCT col: 6 45.7 835 835 | 39.44 | 37.46 47.2 44.8 
Meat packing. «--..-2+-...-1+++0-10+ 976 | .977 | 52. 6| 52.1| .714| .701 | 32.85 | 31.92] 46.0| 44.5 
mS eaten. I Bsr Sete . 994 .992 | 45.83 ide i 47.1 787 786 | 32.66 | 33.25 41.5 42.3 
Esper and p Bnet Fy ee Al Moet aed 917 | .913 | 44.42 4] 48.7 | .665| .661 | 28.08 | 27.84] 42.2| 49.1 
aper pr ucts... oo. pete tence eee eens .955 .957 | 44.02 si! 46.2 629 630 | 25.61 | 25.97 40.7 41.2 
Printing—book and job. eegen tees eee es .201 | 1.201 } 51. sa 43.1 634 635 | 25.28 | 25.82 39.9 40.7 
Printing—news and magazine........... .238 | 1.237 | 51 3 41.6 756 758 | 31.69 | 32.05 41.9 42 3 
Rubber....... Senet atte cttw ese c eens .839 | 1.339 | 64 a2 48.7 871 S72 35.790 S713 41.1 42 6 
1. Rubber tires and tubes............ 405 | 1.419 | 66 6 48.7 996 993 | 41.06 | 42.60 41.2 42.9 
2. Other rubber products............ .219 | 1.195 | 60 3 | 48.7] .751| .754 | 30.78 | 31.88 | 41.01] 49.3 
Silk Sia RA WOE Bere ane cas ae cieeicsy 852 847 | 39 0 45.7 616 616 | 24.66 | 24.70 40.0 40.1 
Wool... SSSR GE aS GRC .969 968 | 43 9 45.0 777 782" 31-27 | 3160 40.2 40.4 
1. Woolen and worsted goods........ 947 .943 | 42 8 44.8 791 800 | 31.83 | 32.09 40.2 40. 1 
= Other woolen products‘ Pe tncioieyenetarcré .999 | 1.002 | 45 sil 45.4 749 748 | 30.14 | 30.61 40.3 40.9 
Foundries and machine shops........... .206 | 1.196 | 58 5} 48.8 891 879 | 39.11 | 39.41] 43.9] 44.8 
1. Foundries <a sect ete cence .136 | 1.131 | 54 6 47.8 873, 857 | 35.29 | 34.95 40.4. 40.8 
2. Machines and machine tools....... .181 | 1.171 | 59 Tl GO 890 859 | 40.32 | 39.81 |] 45.3] 46.3 
8. Heavy equipment.. .............. .269 | 1.248 | 61 5 48 4 871 869 | 37.83 | 38.25 43.4 44.0 
4. Hardware and small parts......... 2148) |) U5152,| 56 2 | 49.5 804 817 | 34.47 | 35.90 | 42.9] 44.0 
64 Other products. so8) 55. - Gee's Js .198 | 1.194 | 57 9 48.4 924 910 | 40.82 | 41.08 44.2 45.1 
25 INDUSTRIES........ See etn teke aeiet. oie 142 |$1.137 |$53 6 46.7 | $.727 | 3.724 |$29.96 |$30.15r| 41.0 41.4 
STIS ars ORES SHRI IS aeee | ener .848 |$ .854 |$34 will ge Wises Fl Ei eet peste ere al Ries occas Tee 
Petroleum refining). «..= .2<--25-%+-- <0 263 | 1.271 | 56 Fale Pema NS Nha Wa el Neel fee ae 
27 ANDUSTRIBS. £4 =o Gi Ob belaseishe oe 142 |$1.137 |$53. EP alvatl |pecase || weet | anase 
Cn Se ee eee 232 |1$1.2317|$55. 4] 45.6 |$ .953 |$ .9667/$39.73 |$41.00r] 41.7 | 42.47 
Midisbullding t. foe. 22D waa oot 25 364 | 1.367 | 63. 4| 47.8 | 1.124 | 1.198 | 50.76 | 58.79 | 45.2 | 47.7 


See footnotes on page 46 


combined effect of both lower hourly earn- 
ings and reduced working hours, declined 
even more, 3.4%. As was the case in 
hourly earnings, weekly earnings of skilled 
workers declined substantially more than 
those of the unskilled group. 

Average hourly earnings of all wage 


earners in petroleum refineries declined _ 


0.6% in December and averaged $1.263. 
This reduction in hourly earnings was 
surprisingly accompanied by an increase 
in the length of the work week. However, 
employment of the more highly paid semi- 
skilled and skilled workers declined sub- 
stantially in December so that the lower 
earnings of the unskilled workers had a 
greater effect upon the earnings of all 
wage earners in December than they had 
in November. With the increase in hours 
worked greater than the decline in hourly 
earnings, weekly earnings rose 0.9% and 
averaged $56.94 for all wage earners. 
Average hourly earnings of aircraft 


iM 


workers declined 0.2% to $1.128 in De- 
cember, largely the reflection of shorter 
working hours in December and lower 
overtime premium payments. Average 
weekly earnings thus declined even more 
in the month period, 1.2%. Hourly earn- 
ings of skilled male workers remained un- 
changed at the November level, but those 
of female wage earners declined. 

Shorter hours were worked in Decem- 
ber by both of these groups of workers. 
Common and unskilled male workers alone 
worked a fractionally longer work week 
in December, and earned more per hour 
and per week. However, since unskilled 
male wage earners represented less than 
5% of all workers in the industry in both 
November and December, the increases 
had little or no effect upon the averages 
for all workers combined. _ 

Average weekly earnings of wage 
earners in the shipbuilding industry de- 
clined 3.1% in December. However, they 


averaged $62.46 and were higher than 
December weekly earnings of workers in 
any of the other twenty-eight industries 
surveyed by the Board. The average 
number of hours worked in one week was 
lower in December for all classes of work- 
ers and as a result the average for all 
wage earners declined from 47.7 hours in 
November to 46.3 hours in December. The 
shorter working hours reduced the amount 
of premium overtime payments and 
caused hourly earnings of each class of 
workers to decline, as well as those of 
all wage earners. The December level of 
hourly earnings for all wage earners of 
$1.348 was 0.1% below hourly earnings 
in November. 


DECEMBER LABOR STATISTICS 

Hourly earnings at $1.046 in December 
were 0.5% higher than in November, 
7.8% above those a year before, and 
77.9% more than the average for 1929. 
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EARNINGS AND HOURS, UNSKILLED AND SKILLED AND SEMI-SKILLED MALE WAGE EARNERS, DECEMBER, 1943 


Nore: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and other monetary compensation 


UNsKILLED 


Average Earnings 


SKILLED AND SEMI-SKILLED 


Average Earnings Average Hours 


Average Hours 


InDUSTEY per Week per per Week per 
Hourly Weekly Wage Earner Hourly Weekly Wage Earner 
Dec Nov Dec Nov Dec Nov Dec. Nov. Dec. Nov. Dec. Nov. 
Agricultural implement................ % .930 |$ .925 |1$43.39 |$43.98 46.7 47.6 1$1.164 |$1.157 |$54.64 [$54.79 46.9 | 47.4 
Automobile), uta cm crenors torulaueien eiewlicisrs pl.126 | 1.125 |p51.51 | 51.99 pr5.7 46.2 |p1.407 | 1.409 |p65.11 | 65.20 |p 46.3 46.3 
Bootand shoe tematic nsinreehiacerioiers 462 464 | 19.80 | 20.18 42.9 43.5 883 .872 | 36.52 | 85.51 41.4 40.7 
Chemical’ Serr catnceretenanest clea oteiarstesterete ie: 942 940r] 43.42 | 43.59r) 46.1 46.4r] 1.238 | 1.2397] 56.40 | 56.87r] 45.6 45.9r 
Rayon and allied products........... 746 747 | 33.20 | 33.69 44.5 45.1 | 1.050 | 1.053 | 47.15 | 48.02 44.9 45.6 
Cotton= North). caer a cveiecmynete. ctererne 756 746 | 33.84 | 32.99 44.7 44,2 . 881 .881 | 41.91 | 41.67 47.5 47.3 
Electrical manufacturing............... 866 871 | 39.97 | 40.56 | 46.2 | 46.6 | 1.284 |] 1.275 | 61.35 | 61.54 | 47.8] 48.3 
Furniture jn erict kvenctou «caitacicty oars oe 850 838 | 41.91 | 39.567; 49.3 47.2 | 1.104 | 1.0967] 53.27 | 52.867} 48.2 48 .2r 
Hosiery and knit goods................ 679 674 | 30.81 | 31.84 | 45.4] 47.2 | 1.108 | 1.100 | 48.74 | 48.94 44.0 | 44.5 
Jronjanasteel®=s sccectsmis cist ale rear as 885 889 | 37.50 | 38.47 42.4 43.3 | 1.235 | 1.238 | 54.04 | 56.44 43.7 45.6 
Leather tanning and finishing.......... 665 658 | 30.09 | 28.80 | 45.3 | 43.8 . 966 .963 | 43.15 | 42.77 | 44.7] 44.4 
Lumberiandanlllworkeoes oneen ciao <i 197 795 | 36.07 | 35.38 45 .3 44.5 | 1.209 | 1.197 | 56.68 | 55.19 46.9 46.1 
Meatipacking icnicpac acai sis <ccectecancteve.oe 800 794 | 41.16 | 39.56 51.5 49.8 | 1.065 | 1.061 | 58.29 | 56.50 54.7 63.3 
Painteangsvarnis ten sass -vars.caie.siecccioe es . 833 836 | 35.99 | 37.45 43 2 44.8 | 1.060 | 1.061 | 50.67 | 51.46 47.8 48.5 
Panemand pulp sega uee. tiie < amet aie. 763 762 | 35.13 | 35.56 46.1 46.6 . 984 .976 | 48.74 | 48.49 49.5 49.7 
Paneriproductsin cercukor sete sinet swans 728 eiSk a) Slglo ola. 42.7 43.5 | 1.047 | 1.049 | 49.82 | 49.76 47.6 47.4 
Printing—book and job................ 859 854 | 36.46 | 36.39 42.4 42.6 | 1.312 | 1.315 | 56.86 | 56.91 43.3 43.3 
Printing—news and magazine.......... 815 812 | 31.35 | 31.29 | 38.5 | 38.5 | 1.348 | 1.348 | 56.81 | 57.34 | 42.1 | 42.5 
Bb bekisraqce sac ooh tess soot strates ale crasais ss 1.053 | 1.048 | 49.70 | 50.62 47.2 48.3 | 1.346 | 1.347 | 64.88 | 65.63 48.2 48.7 
1. Rubber tires and tubes............ 1.107 | 1.106 | 52.69 | 53.86 47.6 48.7 | 1.414 | 1.429 | 67.24 | 69.64 47.6 48.7 
2. Other rubber products............ 756 753 | 34.23 | 34.89 45.3 46.3 | 1.226 | 1.202 | 60.55 | 58.57 49.4 48.7 
WVOO Le Mosinee acess alsa: Sots fas Sarre fosah ote hie 794 784 | 34.78 | 34.17 43.8 43.6 | 1.052 | 1.053 | 47.80 | 48.19 45 .4 45.7 
1. Woolen and worsted goods........ 807 797 | 34.58 | 34.02 | 42.9} 42.7 | 1.036 | 1.033 | 47.72 | 47.77 | 46.1 | 46.2 
2. Other woolen products!........... 763 .753 | 35.30 | 34.56 46.3 45.9 | 1.071 | 1.076 | 47.90 | 48.65 44.7 45.2 
Foundries and machine shops........... 947 9447] 45.50 | 45.89r] 48.0 48.6 | 1.246 | 1.236 | 60.57 | 60.39r| 48.6 48.9 
PEE OUNCES fessrateenge tein erento aeneis.« 910 904 | 42.13 | 41.94 46.3 46.4 | 1.214 | 1.209 | 58.36 | 58.40 48.1 48.3 
2. Machines and machine tools....... 985 950 | 49.18 | 47.97 49.9 50.5 | 1.207 | 1.205 | 60.47 | 61.32 50.1 50.9 
B Heayycequipiment © opie ..<1e sielstens 6 . 935 929 | 45.04 | 45.19 48.2 48.6 | 1.309 | 1.287 | 63.60 | 62.18 48.6 48.3 
4, Hardware and small parts......... 957 .951r] 46.82 | 47.407] 48.9 | 49.87] 1.179 | 1.1907] 58.11 | 58.807] 49.3 | 49.4 
6 Otherinrod nets seen, -naiscr shores 0. 957 .973 | 45.76 | 47.16 47.8 48.5 | 1.231 | 1.224 | 59.03 | 59.27 47.9 48.4 
PAPINDUSTRIMS saree one ees ciel .-...| 8.874 [8 .8717}$40.28 |$40.21r| 46.0 46.0 |$1.206 |$1.2017r|$56.42 |$56.45r] 46.8 47.0 
Cemenl ice ere ee oo ee es $.743 18 .745 |$30.16 |$30.25 40.6 40.6 |$ .864 |$ .870 |$34.58 |$35.95 40.0 41.3 
Betrolenmrefining nace sie nectelee «010% . 956 .968 | 40.50 | 39.83 42.4 41.2 | 1.295 | 1.303 | 58.79 | 58.29 45 .4 44.7 
26 INDUSTRIBS®..............000- otonaete $.874 |$ .8717/$40.20 1$40.127r] 45.9 45.9 |$1.205 181.200 |$56.28 |$56.31r} 46.7 46.9 
AE ee ae ees ee $1.064 |$1.0587/$44.93 [44.547] 42.2 | 42.1 |$1.243 [81.24371856.71 1857.05r| 45.6 | 45.97 
Earp eS Darcey Sesouei= oponene aslo: sro te loTalSuotetste’ 4 1.009 | 1.021 | 43.93 | 47.99 | 43.5 | 47.0 | 1.411 | 1.421 | 66.06 | 68.03 | 46.8] 47.9 


NOTE: The wage data here given are for cash payments only and 
do not take into consideration the value of such wage equivalents as 
reduced or free house rents or other special services rendered by the 
company to employees. Various forms of wage equivalents are in 
use in industrial establishments in many localities, but the part which 
they play as compensation for work performed cannot be taken into 
account in a study of this character. 

1Based on data collected by the Automobile Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation and Tae ConrerENcE Boarp. 

2Includes wood, metal, and upholstered household and office 
furniture. 


3Based on data collected by the American Iron and Steel Institute 
and Tae Conrerence Boarp. 

‘Principally rugs. 

‘Silk and rayon industry not included, as adequate data for un- 
skilled and skilled groups are not available for this industry. 

5Revised series; data for earlier months available upon request. 

alndexes of “real” earnings are based upon Tae CONFERENCE 
Boarp’s indexes of the cost of living in the United States on prewar 
budgets. “ 

pPreliminary. rRevised. 

n.a.Not available for publication; included in total indexes. 
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Weekly earnings rose from $47.58 in No- 
vember to $47.59 in December. They 
exceeded weekly earnings of December, 
1942, by 10.7%. 

“Real” weekly earnings, or dollar weekly 
earnings adjusted for changes in living 
costs, declined 0.4% in December. They 
have, however, advanced 7.6% since De- 
cember of last year and 60.5% since 1929. 

Hours per week declined from 45.5 in 
November to 45.3 in December or 0.4%. 
Although they had risen 1.1 hours, or 
2.5%, since December, 1942, they were 
still 3 hours, or 6.2%, below the average 
for 1929. 


Employment rose 0.2% in December to 
average 150.1 (1923=100). Since De- 
cember, 1942, employment gains have 
amounted to 3.4% and since 1929, 48.6%. 

Man hours worked in December were 
0.3% less than those in November, 6.0% 
more than in December of last year, and 
39.3% above the 1929 average. 

Payrolls disbursed in December averaged 
268.4 (1923=100). This represented gains 
of 0.2% from the November level, 14.5% 
from the December, 1942, level and 
147.6% since 1929. 


More persons were employed in manu- 


facturing in 1943 than in any other year. 
They averaged $1.014 for each hour of 
work and the weekly pay envelope con- 
tained $45.92 for 45.1 hours of work. 
Weekly earnings adjusted for changes in 
living costs averaged 167.4 (19283=100), 
or more than in any other year on record. 

Total weekly payrolls disbursed by 
manufacturers in these industries were 
256.3 (1923=100), the highest. as yet 
recorded, and plants operated more man 
hours than ever before. 


Ere, B. Dunn 
Division of Labor Statistics 
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MANAGEMENT RECORD 


Cost of Living in January 


IVING costs on a wartime budget for 
wage earners’ families remained un- 
changed from December to January. Tur 
CoNFERENCE Boarn’s index at 103.9 
(1923=100) was 2.4% above a year ear- 
lier and 20.8% more than in January, 1941, 
the base date of the Little Steel formula. 
A decline of 0.7% in January food costs 


pares with gains of 9.9% in 1942 and 
4.3% in 1941. The purchasing value of 
the 1923 dollar was 96.2 cents in January, 
which compared with 98.5 cents a year 
ago. 

In the sixty-four industrial cities sur- 
veyed by the Board, cost of living declined 
over the month in forty-six cities, remained 


AT 


Akron. Baltimore, Denver, Fall River, 
Kansas City (Missouri) , Lewistown, Mem- 
phis, New Haven, New York, Philadel- 
phia, Providence, Rochester and Trenton. 
Yearly increases were noted in all cities 
for which indexes are compiled. 
Revised indexes for Newark and New 
Orleans are incorporated in this issue. 
They are not comparable with data pre- 
viously published, but the complete revi- 
sions are available upon request. Indexes 
for San Francisco and Oakland have been 


CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING ON A WARTIME BUDGET, JANUARY, 1944 


Index Numbers, 1923 =100 


Percentage Changes 


Item 


LOTS bee ei eh ae SO lll, 
FLOUSIIE Oe te eR cto SBOE 90. 
Clothier esse. See. oe ee ES 91 
JO it ty Se AAS SOE eee ee ee 
OMAN RE Me. in ee PL 2. 
Buchan upatids.. oi eee eS 95 
| Ol a at ESA SORT REGATTA 
AGRE SE RE MR eR ae OE as cy he 
SUNCUES pee eee ee ee 110 
Weighted average of all items............. 103 
Purchasing value of dollar....... ........ 96. 


December, 1943 January, 1943 
January, 1944 December, 1943 January, 1943 to to 
January, 1944 January, 1044 
1 111.9 108.8 (On, +2.1 
8 90.8 90.8 0 0 
Q 91.1 88.6 +0.1 +2.9 
100.4 100.2 98.1 +0.2 . +2.3 
; 82.0 81.9 79.0 +0.1 +3.8 
at 94.9 92.1 +0.2 +3.3 
67.2 67.2 67.3 0 0.1 
94.6 94.6 94.9 0 -0.3 
ms) 110.0 106.4 +0.5 +3.9 
9 103.9 101.5 0 +2.4 
96.2 98.5 0 =2).3 


Based on food pric indexes of THE ConFERENCE Boarp, for January 15, 1943, December 15, 1943, and January 15, 1944. 
2Data on rents collected quarterly; January 15; April 15; July 15; and October 15. 


"Includes fuel as well as electricity and gas. 


COST OF LIVING ON WARTIME BUDGETS IN THE UNITED STATES, AND PURCHASING VALUE OF THE DOLLAR 


Index Numbers, 1923=100 


Weighted 
Date Average of Food 

All Items 
4948 January ssecccccs ea caw 101.5 108.8 
MEDIGATY st <5 sae SSE 101.9 110.0 
PARC sececcno ab Sse Saet 103.0 112.8 
Te 5 ee oe re 104.0 115.4 
LESS See Serena 104.2 115.8 
NRE se BASS ok Be SEs 104.3 115.8 
i ie ee ene 103.1 | 112.4 
PAIPUSAE 2 a5... 35 J EOS 102.8 111.4 
DEPLEHDER sosisewe Loree 103.1 112.0 
Hetober! 3 Gs... RAL 103.7 112.6 
Novembernasies. Suc e: 103.7 112.1 
Mecemberts... os. 25.0 103.9 111.9 
Annual average........ 103.3 112.6 
HOSS JANUARY Soe oe cus ee et 103.9 bya 


1Includes fuel as well as electricity and gas. 


marked the third successive month for 
such decreases and more than offset rises 
of 0.5% in the sundries items, 0.2% in 
the fuel and light group, and 0.1% in 
clothing prices, The over-all advance of 
5.6% in the 1943 average index com- 


Clothing Fuel and Light Purchasing 

Housing? Sundries Value of 
Total Men's =| Women’s |-Totalt | Electricty one 

90.8 88.6 98.1 79.0 92.1 67.3 94.9 106.4 98.5 
90.8 88.6 98.1 79.0 92.3 67.3 94.9 106.5 98.1 
90.8 88.6 98.1 79.0 92.4 67.3 94.9 106.5 Orb 
90.8 88.6 98.1 79.0 92.5 67.3 94.9 106.5 96.2 
90.8 88.5 98.2 W307. 92.6 67.3 94.9 106.7 96.0 
90.8 88.6 98.3 78.9 92.5 67.3 94.9 107.1 95.9 
90.8 88.9 98.5 79.3 92.5 67.2 94.6 107.2 97.0 
90.8 89.3 99.1 79.5 92.6 67.2 94.6 107.3 97.3 
90.8 89.8 99.5 80.1 92.6 67.2 94.6 107.4 97.0 
90.8 90.6 99.7 81.4 92.7 67.2 94.6 108.6 96.4 
90.8- 90.9 100.0 81.7 93.1 67.2 94.6 109.1 96.4 
90.8 91.1 100.2 81.9 94.9 67.2 94.6 110.0 96.2 
90.8 89.3 98.8 79.8 oon 67.3 94.8 107.4 96.8 
90.8 91.2 100.4 82.0 95.1 67.2 94.6 110.5 96.2 


2Data on housing collected quarterly, January 15, April 15, July 15, and October 15, 


unchanged in four, and rose in fourteen. 
The largest decline was 1.2% in Syracuse, 
although there was also a decrease of 
1.0% in Spokane. The greatest rise was 
recorded in Bridgeport and amounted to 
0.6%. Other cities to register gains were: 


combined and appear this month for the 
first time as a regional index. Data for 
earlier months is available upon request. 


Heten S. Hitt 
Division of Labor Statistics 


COST OF LIVING IN 60 CITIES—WARTIME BUDGETS 


Source: Tur ConrerRENCE Boarp Index Numbers, January, 1939=100 
Index Numbers Percentage 
Jane 1930100 TCacpeee Jan., 1989 =100 Changes 
Tk Dec. 1948 | Jan. 1948 Crrr Dec. 1943 | Jan. 1943 
Jan. 1944 | Dec. 1948 | Jan. 1943 ere kr, Jan. 1944 | Dec. 1948 | Jan. 1943 net aoas Terr 
Akron Chicago 
ROOd nee icc ca i: 149.2 148.8r| 147.7 +0.3 +1.0 Food. Khelea ede tehate s, chee 136.1 137.2 136.6 ae 
I ousingl ayers a LD ea i Ua koste/ LSAT, 0 0 Housingtsnycrcete ee 105.8 105.8 105.5 +0. 
Clothingar ner mre 123.8 123.8 121.3 0 Bee le CLOUMIN DP aaeier etree 126.2 126.5 122.5 +3.0 
Fuel and Jight........ 110.7 | 110.7 | 109.5 0 +1.1 | Fuel and light....-... 100.6 | 100.6} 100.4 +0.2 
Housefurnishings..... 118.4} 118.4] 118.4 0 0 | Housefurnishings....) 125.0 | 124.8) 124.7 +0.2 
Sundries: gama. seh ar 115.9 | 115.9 | 109.8 0 Ab Gal) SUDATIES Hy j-ieteelesleiele 109.5 | 109.5 | 105.9 +3.4 
Weighted Total..... 125.8 1257 “12823 +0.1 +2.0 Weighted Total....| 119.0 119.4 ae 41.1 
Atlanta Cincinnati 
Rood eee 148:8"|' 149°¢° |" 140.1 | 0.8 | °er6.9 | Foodit. 2... ee. .ar 137.6 | 139.4 -0.4 
Housing nee eae 99.2 99.2 99.2 0 Om letousing 5 reece 100.9 | 100.9 0 
Clothing wae ne. 124.8 | 124.8] 123.7 0 +0.9 | Clothing............ 133.6 | 133.4 +3.8 
Fuel and light........ 112.2 | 112.2] 109.4 0 +2.6 | Fuel and light....... 105.5 | 105.2 +3.0 
Housefurnishings.....| 117.9 | 117.9] 117.1 0 +0.7 | Housefurnishings....| 124.5 | 124.1 +0.3 
Sundriessseneer see 113.6 | 113.6] 110.6 0 49.7 | Sundries...........¢ 1 OL ee LOW +2.7 
Weighted Total..... 12372 123.3 119.2 —0.1 +3 .4 Weighted Total....} 121.1 LEAT ry +1.2 
Baltimore Cleveland 
Reed). ete hk 150.4 | 149.6] 147.0] +0.5 | +2.8| Food............... 136.9 | 139.2 +0.6 
Housing eeeee ney... 103.2 | 103.2] 103.2 0 Om etOusIN gree -mrieciae- 109.7 | 109.7 0 
Gisthing ame eck. 122.1 | 122.1] 120.5 0 V8 fp Clothing! .. 2 ofcenc +2 129.5 | 129.1 +2.0 
Fuel and light........ 107.9 | 107.9] 105.0 0 +2.8 | Fuel and light....... 104.5 | 104.5 +2.8 
Housefurnishings..... 133.4 | 136.9] 130.6 -2.6 42.1 | Housefurnishings....| 122.0] 122.0 +3 .2 
Sundries eo ee. 118.7 | 118.7] 110.3 0 #7 6.) SUDGFICS,...cfe fies 2-13 115.5 | 115.5 +4.1 
Weighted Total..... 127.2 127.0 123.4 +0.2 +3.1 Weighted Total....|| 121.9 122.6 +1.8 
Dallas 
FOOd cancer aa 146.7 
Housing: secre 105.6 
Clothing serene? 124.1 
Fuel and light....... 93.3 
Housefurnishings....} 128.3 
Sundriesi#emgae-ne- LIQEY, 
Weighted Total....| 122.1 
Dayton 
BOs OSI oe Food 5; Sete s.r |e 14826 
Der orecategsty ois): ; 0 j Housing a. eee 00.9 
Clothing specs peer 127.0 0 Hoi bs || Wank? so on goonanc 122.7 
Fuel and light........ 122.4 0 +1.4 | Fuel and light....... 105.6 
Housefurnishings. .... 122.5 0 0 | Housefurnishings....| 127.9 
undresses sce. 113.7 0 ET 7! | SOUBCLICSs tvac nent LSet 
Weighted Total... 121.7 =)-64- 41-2 
Bridgeport 
Food. SO atta SO 140.8 139.2 138.6 41.1 +1.6 | Hood............... 
Housing" eM elope tcksbee 106.5 106.5 106.9 0 —0.4 | Housing®............ 
Clothing A... 127.9 126.0 124.9 41.5 +2.4 wee cence ees 
Fuel and light........ 119.0 44,2 | Fuel and light....... 
Housefurnishings.....| 126.4 0 | Housefurnishings.... 
Sundries. on, pesnce. 125.5 G0 | SUNGIIES: «4 cs ctiet ¢ 
Weighted Total.....| 126.5 eagle mate | 


Buffalo 


ae ie aera 
freee wae 
Sr Oe eed 


eee 


1Rents et aes quarterly, January 15, April 15, July 15, October 15. 


rRevise 


see 


sees 


Cd 


i aed 


ee? 


Fuel and light....... ‘ , 
Housefurnishings....| 123.8 0 
112.4 


Sundries: cco scise eran 


Housing!............. 
Clothing er aa 


Fuel and light....... 
Housefurnishings.... 
Sundries..... er 
+4.2 Weighted Total....) 126.7 126.9 123.9 
48 


COST OF LIVING IN 60 CITIES—WARTIME BUDGETS (Continued) 


5 : 
ource: THE ConFERENCE Boarp Index Numbers, January, 1939=100 
Index Numbers Percenta, 
= Jan 130 = aed peices recs 
Dec. 1948 | Jan. 1948 Crrr 
Jan, 1944 | Dec. 1943 | Jan. 1948! to ot Jan. 1944 | Dec, 1943 | Jan. 1943 abe ieee se 
Jan. 1944 | Jan. 1944 Jan 1944 | Jan. 1944 
Near caes ciate ae fetal Yai esis eae | 
ae Duluth Indianapolis 
Oe << nn re 140.6 | 140.5] 138.9 +0.1 +1.2 | Food 143.3 | 144.8] 139.1 1.0 
: EP | EMOOG ES em iy aitters ciel abs Sie =e +3.0 
A eae sone ee 100.2 100.2 100.1 0 P0510 | PELOUSINg Uae Ja 107.9 | 107.9 | 107.9 0 0 
= eae Si etoly Seppe sais ais 130 7 130.7 124.6 0 +4.9 | Clothing............ 124.1 123.9 119.9 +0.2 43.5 
Fis and light........| 106.2] 105.9] 100.0] +0.3| 46.2 | Fuel and light.....__ LDL p09 8" |) 108.5 4-152 ee TS 
x ousefurnishings Q 138.4 129.7 -0.1 +6.6 | Housefurnishings....| 124.7 | 124.7] 124.7 0 0 
rte ite co OF leet1 TON 69). 7 0 srle@y | OUNGTICS foe. sin 116.0 | 116.1] 112.0 -0.1 +3 .6 
Weighted Total ENE LEA RY f 119.4 0 +1.9 Weighted Total..... 123.8 124.1 120.3 =O 2 +2.9 
Erie, Pa. Kansas City, Mo. 
Food... Sid ahingeita arnih Ws 153 .1 154.7r} 152.1 =1..0 e()e ae ROO 2s Pasa cries che Os 135.0 136.5 131.5 =I) 42.7 
Housing eebekan savas vale talks 109.9 109.9 109.9 0 0 Housing! Rac Maite EOC 105.2 105.2 105.2 0 0 
Clothing. SARS Eatin a ia) (he 135.4 134.8 133.7 +0. 4 Pope @lothing) es.) one, 126.0 125.0 WSL lef +0.8 43.5 
Fuel and light Me 112.7 112.7 109.3 0 +8.1 | Fuel and light....... 108.7 108.7 108.1 0 +0.6 
Housefurnishings . ens. ee SOL? 129.9 129.8 +0.2 +0.3 | Housefurnishings....| 121.4 122.0 120.9 -0.5 +0.4 
SIUNICTICS sc. ce ce 121.3 121.1 118.6 +0.2 +-2.$ | Sundries............ 120.6 ali ly foal 113.6 +3.0 +6 .2 
erie ae RN ge ye age | 
Weighted Total....| 130.2} 130.6 | 128.9} -0.3| +1.0| Weighted Total..... 121.6 | 121.1] 118.1|) +0.4] +3.0 
Fall River Lansing 
POG I AE oon Biss suis Ze 134.9 136.1 Hood tack Sawa. 163.5 | 164.0 
Housingh<.:.......<% 104.3 104.3 Housing eee ere 98.0 98.0 
Clothing. aS a's aversis Se isis 128.5 Clothing eee 129.8 128.7 
Fuel and light........ 116-3). 116. 3 Fuel and light....... 104.4 | 104.1 
Housefurnishings. .... 114.3 | 114.8 Housefurnishings....| 134.8 | 134.1 
UNGIEs ews... « ckcendk 120.4} 118.7 Sundries hraace tse 119.7] 119.9 
Weighted Total.....} 123.1 122.8 | 122.0] +0.2} 40.9] Weighted Total..... =) A 
Front Royal, Va. 
OO NF eRe es oh 160.0 IGT OPS TAA —O 6) EAS) te OOd ze er. ceases sche 
Housing!............. 103.6 | 103.6] 103.6|/ 0 | © | Housingt............ 
Seite ee 128.5 | 198.5 - 
Fuel and light........ 2116 40 8107.5 Fuel and light....... ; ; 
Housefurnishings. .... IS5ES p15. 2 Housefurnishings....} 123 123% +0.1 
DUNUMES I ees cs~ eed Mes 111.3 Sundries ayy..acccieow 113. 113. +5.5 
Weighted Total. .... 124.9] 125.0] 122.8] -0.1]| +1.7] Weighted Total..... 


Fuel and light........ 
Housefurnishings 
Sundries}= 3.2. 40.2 


Tee e Note kab aiiow's ie ab aff 6 +4.8 
Hlousin gues sea 103.9 | 103.9 -0.6 
Clothing? en... 7. Ih ees) WAL 3) +1.2 
Fuel and light.......] 112.9} 112.6 +4.5 
Housefurnishings....| 127.9 | 127.9 +0.2 
Sundries peek 109.4 | 109.4 +1.6 

Weighted Total..... 12S elem 2S 42.7 


Clothing. 
Fuel and light....... 
Housefurnishings.... 
Sundries;. seteccceat 


af 


Cie nC Cechc Cac mnEce at nO 


Clothing shes ce 


Fuel and light........ 0 | Fuel and light....... 112.1 
een me St +3.2 | Housefurnishings....| 133.7 
Sundries: seri - - <faias +2.0 | Sundries...<<...... Teh 3 
Weighted Total..... +3.0| Weighted Total.....| 125.5 
Huntington, W. Va. Memphis 
BOOd MR gyi tho te cls +5.6 | Food..........+..+. 160.8 
Housing!............. OU} Housing 4em...2--e-e 109.4 
Clothing steeren ak. +5.4 | Clothing..........+5 130.7 
Wuel and light...... ye 0 | Fuel and light...... olf = 38) 
Housefurnishings..... +3.4 | Housefurnishings....| 128.8 
Sundries:ia.<avuis ee +0.7| Sundries. 2.25... 6.5 107.5 
Weighted Total..... 125.4 +3.1| Weighted Total.....| 126.2 
iRents surveyed quarterly, January 15, April 15, July 15, October 15. 
rRevised. aa 


s% 


COST OF LIVING IN 60 CITIES—WARTIME BUDGETS (Continued) 


Source: Tur CONFERENCE BoarpD Index Numbers, January, 1939=100 
Index Numbers Percentage 
jade Nag foe fades Nats eee 
Cirr Ciry Dec. 1943 | Jan. 1943 
Dec. 1943 | Jan. 1943 
. be 5 4 | Dec. 1943 | Jan. 1943 t to 
Jan. 1944 | Dec 1943 | Jan. 1943 eae Peake po Jan, 194 ec an. Jan. Se Fa aes 
Milwaukee Parkersburg, W. Va. 

1 Mayo%s | cau ac iene eter 138.8 | 139.9 | 134.4 -0.8 +8.3 | Food............... 144.4 +1.5 

ETOUsINg ae tae or 103.4 | 103.4] 103.3 0 +0.1 | Housing’......:...... 104.2 0 
Clothing? 39. 9ssacco8 132.6 | 182.6 | 128.0 0 +8.6 | Clothing............ 124.1 +0.2 

Fuel and light........ 109.1 | 108.5 | 104.0 +0.6 +4.9 | Fuel and light....... 94.6 0 
Housefurnishings. .... 127.2 126.8 125.1 +0.3 41.7 | Housefurnishings....| 125.9 +1.0 
Sundtiesss. ener 114.8 114.6 112.5 +0.2 ALO) I Sandries:!. . 0c. Fy ee hada! LAL? +1.7 
Weighted Total..... 121. 1297 1 119.0 —0.2 +2.4 Weighted Total..... 123.4 +1.1 

Minneapolis Philadelphia 

HOOd ee Naomi 147.5 149.6 140.2 -1.4 SEBO MIS MOOS cto awetsim acts oie te 141.7 141.0r| 142.0 +0.5 —0.2 

Housing hy... eck LOSE Tei eLOSs 2s eels a7, 0 ie Y) dekoritnyee soe Soo ou don, 102.9} 102.9; 102.9 0 0 
Glothingigee. naan. 132.0 131.4 124.9 +0.5 SEB) eGlOLMING ae rent aerate ol 128.4 128.7 122.4 0.2 +4.9 
Fuel and light........ 104.7 | 104.7 | 100.0 0 +4.7 | Fuel and light....... 109.5 | 109.5 | 106.8 0 +2.5 
Housefurnishings..... 121.9 | 121.8} 122.2 +0.1 —0.2 | Housefurnishings....} 120.7 | 121.1] 121.0 -0.3 -0.2 
Sundriessnoe access 114.5 114.6 112.5 —O71 See Se Sundriess. ct since 112.5 112.5 110.5 0 +1.8 

s fais .als 8 atateiete 4 2 


Fuel and light........ 114, 
Housefurnishings. .... 120. 


Sundriest., sone cee 


icdecposteitrerene aerate 0 
Sache cic «sts ate A, 
Clothing tees ice 2 8 
Fuel and light®........ 106.1 
Housefurnishings..... 131.4 
Sundries! a... esc. |) 2151 
Weighted Total..... 124.2 


184.5 


BADOA CoOL ee ‘ 135.4 
Housings sacs on 105.3 | 105.3 | 105.3 
Clothing sqcen cee came 123.6 | 123.7 | 120.1 
Fuel and light........ 110.9 | 110.9] 109.7 
Housefurnishings..... 124.4] 124.4]. 124.4 
Sundries...... eeclts area 108.3 108.3 106.9 

Weighted Total..... 118.4 118.3 117.8 


Housing! sca cet es 


Clotting £2205, 131.2 
Fuel and light?........ 88.2 
Housefurnishings..... 123.4 

115.5 


SUMGTICS. acca « 5s) ls oe 


ee ec 
ee eee we eee ees 


ed 


Fuel and light........ 
Housefurnishings..... 
Sumdries: ©. c.... 0 2c 


see 


ee ec? 
ee ne? 


ee eed 


sees 


Weighted Total..... 
1Rents surveyed quarterly, Janua! 
rRevised. 


shang alate e or sieme tates .0 4A. 140.5 —1.5 
Housing i. ccec. ones 105.7 105.7 105.7 0 
Clothingineece. oc e- 127.4 127.4 124.4 0 
Fuel and light....... T1145) 11137} 10978 +0.1 
Housefurnishings....} 118.2 | 118.2 | 117.2 0 
Sundriést.2 7... 4ea 114.5 114.5 112 0 

Weighted Total..... 123.2). ed 23.9 A211 -0.6 
Portland, Ore. 
Foodeue Aetterlee ae 144.6 147.2 147.0 
Housingiy.mo-ocines 110.0 | 110.0] 110.0 
Clothing. 4.45.4 135:.6° 1 -186.2° = 127.4 
Fuel and light....... 124.7 124.7 124.3 
Housefurnishings....}| 119.9 | 119.9 | 119.0 
Supdriess...% «sees mete 112.1 11g. Lig 


PA?) 
oO 
rho) 
_ 
rh) 
a 
— 


ORE ie cic RA ae 2 : 3) : 
Blousing <i. «cts 103.3" |?" 103.3") 410333 0 
@lothingsess- Oe seal tok Liza 127.3 WEF +2.2 

| Fuel and light....... 114.5 | 114.5] 113.6 0 
| Housefurnishings....| 126.5 | 126.5 | 125.3 0 
SUMGTIES fare Ge eaten 116.8 | 116.87} 112.0 0 


_ 


wo 


cas Sareene ee are ays 

Siete) HOT GOS 102.7 

G@lothingitencs aaect 118.6 

Fuel and light...... ; 103.9 

Housefurnishings.... 120.5 

Sundriess./7). cise 107.0 
Weighted Total... . 118.4 -0.3 


‘Roanoke, Va. 


154.4 6 

Ee eae ain 119.2 ie 

Pagan ote amie PlLlG. 2 9 

Bn wr 107.3 3 
Housefurnishings. .. .|. 121.9 9 
Sundries). 9 sciates 112.5 1 
Me Rese iv 5 


Ffousing) 2.4 ciai ve 
Clothingseee7 fon os 
Fuel and light..... o 
Housefurnishings. . . . 


a ea 


ary 15, April 15, July 15, October 15, 
*Revised data, not comparable with indexes previously published. Data for earlier months available upon request. 
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COST OF LIVING IN 60 CITIES—WARTIME BUDGETS (Continued) 


Source: Tur Conrerence Boarp 


Index Numbers, January, 1939=100 


Index Numbers Percentage I y 
= dex Numb P 
— LCoS 1939 =100 - Changes Z Jan, 1989 =100 eee 
. 1943 | Jan. TY a 
Jan. 1944 | Dec. 1948 | Jan. 1943 ee oie do Jan. 1944 | Dec. 1943 | Jan. 1943 Bees loee Jon we 
Jan, 1944 | Jan, 1944 : rete: Jan. 1944 | Jan, 1944 
Rockford, Il. Spokane 
Food... 142.9 | 148.7 | 142.4 
rete e ee eeen, 2, SPO perOyA | Food ints, waxes |, 148,014 146.0). 141.2 | -2,5 | 41-2 
ees BO ten ake Sac 138.0 188.0 138.0 0 OMPMousing abies. cu al, L02s0 102.0 102.0 0 . rp 
mal ess S ateaicary ceks 124.4 124.0 120.7 +0.3 Orde eClothingysdc en. i 123 1 L230 121.6 0 +1.2 
tos in a Oe AP 112.6 112.2 LULES +0. 4 +1.2 | Fuel and light....... 133.8 133.7 131.4 +0.1 +1.8 
oe urnishings. .... 131.4 131.8 | 181.8 +0.1 +0.1 | Housefurnishings....| 133.0] 133.0] 182.3 | 0 +0.5 
MNGHes=si ye ssa, LISTGr}e 11356 112.4 0 +0,2 | Sundries............ DSO Use. Gullem OORT, -0.1 +3.5 
Weighted Total.... . 129.0 129.2 128 .2 —02 +0.6 Weighted Total..... 125.0 126.2 122.9 =TaA0) +1.7 
Sacramento Syracuse 
Food:s5 147.7 | 151.0] 147.9 2.2 0.1] Fo 
far cree 9] -22] - OHA ate keto + 142.2] 147.4] 148.7] -3.5| -1.0 
poe) a ae a 104.1 104.1 104.1 0 Housingive meme een 116.2 116.2 116.2 ‘i 0 
“ * 0) Sea ane ae 131.8 129.4 122.4 +1.9 Tt eae' | CLONING ee mamet ate 130.1 130.1 126.3 0 +3.0 
a and light Sg ee 80.8 80.8 84.7 0 —4.6 | Fuel and light....... 113.9 Mites od 109.1 +1.5 +4. 4 
ousefurnishings. ... . 142.9} 141.0] 181.9 +1.8 +8.3 | Housefurnishings....}| 131.2 | 131.2] 197.4 0 +3.0 
SSINGMES tah i woe MUO e 027 Onl SLT OL2 0 +6.2 | Sundries............ DW) I ais Bin Tho. f) 0 +2.2 
Weighted Total..... 125.1 125.8 121.9 =—0.6 +2.6 Weighted Total....} 124.7 126.2 12357 Ses +0.8 
lS Le 
St. Louis Toledo 
Food.. Seal Spi ss We 40 148.7 149.6 142.0 —-0.6 ae 7a | a OOC tomes ere cune «| 141,83 142.0 138.7 -0.5 +1.9 
ROUSE oe cst eos cs 106.0 | 106.0] 106.0 0 Op | PELOUSIN Gilman weil: 109.0 | 109.4] 109.1 -0.4 a0 
Clothing. ...00- 0504. 124.9 | 124.9] 192.9 Of tite, |cclothing. 4.5 12. 124.2] 124.3] 192.8]/ -0.1 | 41.1 
Fuel and light ne. oe Sem 113.7 112.0 108.6 +1.5 +4.7 | Fuel and light....... 107.5 106.8 105.4 +0.7 +2.0 
Housefurnishings. .... 118.5 | 118.1] 118.0 +0.3 +0.4 | Housefurnishings....}| 123.3 | 123.0] 121.9 +0.2 +1.1 
CTs ly ee Oe 109.4 109.4 107.3 0 Oe O).| eS UNGTICS ese: teers geicie nis 114.6 114.5 110.8 +0.1 +3 4 
Weighted Total..... 124.3 124.5 120.8 =) .2 +2.9 Weighted Total....| 122.4 122.6 12007 =0.2 +1.4 
i —— 
St. Paul 
Hoodts teeth & & 25 TES FLAG 0 el ST sOtin 2.4" Fee8) S31 hood aia vases ees 
Honsmg’ & AGe .. d. 2s £0020) P10O59-f 210029) |e eer0s at 0 Os Housing!s:. Se nnn 
Clothing... ...... 00.5 1291 este Soie 12020Ren- Oe eles | Clothing s.nac..s cer 
Fuel and light........] 105.8 Fuel and light....... 
Housefurnishings. .... 126.4 Housefurnishings.... +0.6 +1. 
SUnures. Get tte 114.9 Sundriesaanae acne ce -0.1 +1, 
ee Rees tee ele alah] bsOe ct ISG Fella en Ll at-O) Gg lek O00 5 cohesion «fies +t 3 
Set ets Housing emcrnnn eet 6 
Peasy Se 9, Clothing............ # 
Fuel and light........ 89.2 Fuel and light....... 105.5 +0.9 | +2.0 
Housefurnishings. .... 119.2 Housefurnishings....| 120.7 0 +4.6 
Sundrieasacts cs cdanss « 113.4 Sundries... 55.5.0. bey =0735| =r .0 
Weighted Total..... 123.6 Weighted Total....| 123.8 -0.6 +2.0 


ert ee, ee ole T)  Loots: | BLOND |e Bel 2.2) FO s [SB OOS, Heist Sieleswtem ois ; 153.7 +3. 
ee PNA oS 0 SE Mgiit.cihaver | 200.0 105.6 0 +0.2 
SEAS Sea Sac Glothingssat been eal olsog eekoOny +0.5 +4.5 
Fuel and light........ Fuel and light....... 107.0 | 107.0 0 +3.4 
Housefurnishings. .... . : .4 | Housefurnishings....| 1384.6 | 134.6 0 +2.1 
iS) ty (os Seip dees epee 110.8 110.8 108.3 +2.8 | Sundries............ 110.5 110.5 0 +2.9 
Weighted Total..... 126.2 126.7 124.8 +1.1 125.3 126.2 -0.7 +3.0 


1Rents surveyed quarterly, January 15, April 15, July 15, October 15. 
rRevised. 


PERCENTAGE CHANGES, COST OF LIVING IN 4 CITIES—WARTIME BUDGETS 


Dec. 1943 | Jan. 1943 Dec. 1943 | Jan. 1943 Dec. 1943 | Jan. 1943 Dec. 1943 | Jan. 1943 
Citr to to Cirr to to 
Jan. 1944 | Jan. 1944 Jan, 1944 | Jan. 1944 
Trenton, N. J. 

ae ae -1.9 Gi| BOGS co 5 3 | +0.5 ae eae +0.6| +1.9 

Housing....... 0 0 | Housing....... 0 0 | Housing....... 0 Housing. ...... 0 0 
Clothing ee +0.6 +2.5 | Clothing...... 0 +0.1 | Clothing....../  +2.0 +6.5 | Clothing......| -1.0 +4.6 
Fuel and light. . 0 44.5 | Fuel and light.| +0.2 | +2.5 | Fuel and light.}. +1.3 | +7.3 Fuel and light. 0 +2.8 
H’sefurnishings. 0 +3.5 | H’sefurnishings| -1.6 +8.8 | H’sefurnishings 0 +0.1 | H’sefurnishings; +0.2 +0.7 
Sundries....... 0 +0.8 | Sundries...... 0 +3.1.] Sundries...... 0 +1.6 | Sundries...... ae +1.4 


Wahted Totall 0.6 | 42.71 Wrghted Totall -0.6 | 
includes Lockport and Rockdale. 


W’ghted Total], +0.2 | +4.0 W’ghted Total] +0.2 : 19 
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COST OF LIVING IN 60 CITIES—PREWAR BUDGETS 
Index Numbers, January, 1939 =100 


Source: Tat ConFERENCE Boarp 


Weighted Total Food Housing? Clothing Fuel-Light House Furnishings | Sundries 
i e Dec. Jan. Dec. Jan. Dec. 
oud ius teu we eel Teas oud tas oti 1943 1944 1948 1944 1943 
United States! ...... 103.9 | 103.9] 111.5 | 111.8] 90.8] 90.8] 91.2] 91.1] 95.6] 95.3 a eS Nad ae 
Keronts ceo tren wane 127.5 | 127.2r] 150.4 | 149.57] 113.7 | 113.7 | 123.8 | 123.8 | 110.7 110.7 | 118.4 . . , 
apa 123.3 | 123.2 | 147.6 | 147.6 99.2 99.2 | 124.8 | 124.8 | 112.2 | 112.2 | 117.7 | 117.7 115.7 | 115.5 
Baltimoressee cere 127.3 | 127.0 | 148.2 | 147.0 | 103.2 | 103.2 | 122.1 | 122.1 | 107.9 107.9 | 132.8 | 185.5 | 122.3 as 
Birmingham saeseseeee 125.7 | 195.7 | 152.9 | 153.2 | 105.7 | 105.7 | 127.5 | 127.6 | 103.3 | 103.3 | 117.8 117.8 | 116.2 
Bostonischaee ee 122.0 | 122.4 | 135.5 | 186.7 | 108.5 | 103.5 | 127.0 | 127.0 | 122:4 | 122.4 | 122.5 122.5 | 114.4 | 114. 
Bridgeport....... 126.9 | 126.1 | 140.8 | 139.0 | 106.5 | 106.5 | 127.9 | 126.0 | 118.9 118.9 | 126.4 | 126.4 | 127.0 126.8 
Buffaloe ae Aeeenes 123.4 | 124.1 ] 142.9 | 145.0 | 114.37] 114.7 | 119.2 | 119.2 | 109.9 109.9 | 127.6 | 127.6 | 111.9 111.7 
Chattanooga.......... 125.4 | 1295.4 | 157.0 | 159.2 | 103.37} 103.0 | 119.5 | 119.5 93.3 92.2 | 121.5 | 121.5 | 115.3 ee 
Chicagoteen ects 118.8 | 119.1 | 196.2 | 197.3 | 105.8 | 105.8 | 126.2 | 126.5 | 100.8 | 100.8 | 124.9 124.8 | 108.8 08. 
Cincinnatiaee ene 122.1 | 1292.4 | 137.8 | 139.1 | 100.9 | 100.9 | 133.6 | 133.4 | 105.5 | 105.2 | 124.4 | 124. 1] 114.6 | 114.4 
Cleveland........ 122.8 | 123.3 | 186.5 | 138.5 | 109.7 | 109.7 | 129.5 | 129.1 | 104.5 | 104.5 | 122.0 122.0 | 118.7 | 118.4 
Dallassetactccocueren 123.2 | 123.2 |] 145.8 | 146.6 | 105.6 | 105.6 | 124.1 | 124.1 93.3 93.3 | 128.2 | 127.9 | 118.3 | 117.9 
Daytoncceecnacs tore < 123.6 | 124.1 | 143.8 | 145.8 | 105.9 | 105.9 | 122.7 | 122.6 | 105.6 | 105.2 | 127.8 | 127.8 116.8 | 116.6 
Denver corer ears 126.0 | 125.8 | 147.1 | 147.6] 105.6 | 105.6 | 127.3 | 127.3 | 101.5 | 101.4 | 124.8 | 123.8 121.2 | 120.5 
Des Moines........... 123.1 | 123.17] 188.8 | 140.17] 105.3 | 105.3 | 131.4 | 131.4 | 120.4 | 117.2 | 123.8 | 123.8 117.3 | 117.0 
Detroitesrcoscoece 197.4 | 197.4 | 147.7 | 148.2 | 107.0 | 107.0 | 128.7 | 128.7 | 111.4 | 110.7 | 124.4 | 124.4 | 124. 1 | 123.7 
Duluthsees, sana 123.0 | 122.9 | 140.7 | 140.6 | 100.2 | 100.2 | 130.7 | 180.7 | 106.2 | 105.9 | 135.8 | 135.9 115.8 | 115.5 
Erie, Pa...............{ 191.2 | 181.4 | 154.1 | 155.3 | 109.9 | 109.9 | 135.4 | 184.8 | 112.7 112.7 | 130.1 | 129.9 | 124.0 | 123.5 
Rall Riversoceerenieas. 123.6 | 123.3 | 134.8 | 196.0 | 104.3 | 104.3 | 191.3 | 128.5 | 116.1 | 116.1 | 114.3 | 114.3 | 122.3 120.7 
Front Royal, Va.......| 126.2 | 126.1 | 160.1 | 160.9 | 103.6 | 103.6 | 128.5 | 128.5 | 111.4 | 107.4 | 132.3 | 182.3 115.4 | 115.2 
Grand Rapids......... 128.1 | 198.5 | 147.4 | 150.2 | 106.5 | 106.5 | 130.9 | 129.0 | 110.5 | 110.5 | 137.9 | 136.1 123.8 | 123.5 
Green Bay, Wis.... ...| 120.6 | 120.6 | 134.1 | 134.9 100.4 | 100.4 | 129.2 | 128.9 | 107.3 | 107.2 | 124.0 | 123.4 | 117.6 117.3 
‘Houstonsut ee. 3.2 121.9 | 122.1 | 143.3 | 144.3 | 105.7 | 105.7 | 126.1 | 126.1 90.2 90.2 | 116.6 | 116.6 | 116.9 | 116.6 
Huntington, W. Va....| 126.3 | 126.5 | 148.5 | 149.9 | 111.7 | 111.7 | 124.7 124.1 |] 100.0 | 100.0 | 128.2 | 126.2 | 115.7 | 115.6r 
Indianapolis........... 125.3 | 125.6 | 143.9 | 145.8 | 107.9 | 107.9 | 124.1 | 123.9 | 111.1 | 109.8 | 124.7 | 124.7 | 121.0 120.7 
Kansas City, INOS aetna 122.8 | 192.2 | 134.2 | 136.0 | 105.2 | 105.2 | 126.0 | 125.0 | 108.7 | 108.7 | 121.2 | 121.7 | 123.5 120.5 
Weanisin gy epenresetars aici 129.4 | 129.6 | 163.7 | 165.0 98.0 98.0 | 129.8 | 128.7 | 104.4 | 104.1 | 132.9 | 182.5 | 194.4 | 124.2 
Los Angeles...........| 123 3 | 123.6 | 149.4 | 150.9 | 104.6 | 104.6 121.3 | 121.0 96.2 96.2 | 123.9 | 123.9 | 113.7 | 113.4 
Gouiswilles 2235. 44.85 123.8 | 124.3 | 144.7 | 146.5 | 103.9 | 103.9 | 121.5 | 121.3 | 112.9 | 112.6 | 127.9} 127.9 | 112.7 | 112.5 
Minton sca ic. «cts eet 130.0 | 130.0 | 150.2 | 150.9 | 115.9 | 115.9 | 124.4 | 123.2 | 100.1 | 100.1 | 133.8 | 133.8 | 123.6 | 123.4 
Meadville, Pa......... 125.8 | 196.5 | 145.5 | 147.5 | 110.8 | 110.8 | 117.4 | 118.5 | 112.1 | 112.1 | 192.6 | 133.0 | 122.3 | 122.2 
Memplissepcmerncsca acs 126.9 | 126.5 | 159.2 | 158.2 | 109.4 | 109.4 | 130.7 | 130.8 99.3 99.3 | 128.6 | 128.6 | 112.2 | 111.9 
Milwaukee.,........... 123.0 | 123.1 | 139.3 | 140.1 | 103.4 | 103.4 | 132.6 | 132.6 | 109.1 | 108.5 | 126.7 | 126.5 | 119.1 | 118.7 
Minneapolis........... 125.2 | 125.6 | 147.8 | 149.5 | 103.7 | 103.7 | 132.0 | 131.4 | 104.7 | 104.7 | 122.0 | 121.9] 119.4 | 119.2 
Muskegon, Mich....... 129.4 | 130.0 | 157.4 | 160.1 | 115.2 | 115.2 | 129.5 | 129.4 | 114.6 | 114.6 | 120.2 | 120.2 | 117.3 | 117.1 
Newarkie sans ae 125.2 | 124.6r] 145.2 | 144.07] 101.4 | 101.4 | 124.8 | 125.0 | 106.1 | 105.17} 130.6 | 130.5 | 117.7 | 117.5r 
New. Havens .2.0% 22s. 119.2 | 119.0 | 135.3 | 134.8 | 105.3 | 105.3 | 123.6 | 123.7 | 111.0 | 111.0 | 124.4 | 124.4 | 110.2 | 110.2 
New Orleans*.......... 127.8 | 127.9r} 147.9 | 148.37] 110.6 | 110.6 | 131.2 | 130.57] 88.2 88.17] 1293.4 | 123.47] 117.1 | 117.17 
ING Wr VO Ker aise cae 123.8 | 123.1 | 147.8 | 146.3 | 100.8 | 100.8 | 117.4 | 117.1 ] 118.1 | 116.7 | 130.0 | 129.0 | 111.8 | 111.7 
Omahaeereccinnieios 123.9 | 124.2 | 145.9 | 147.5 | 100.6 | 100.6 | 124.1 | 124.1 | 106.8 | 106.4 | 136.2 | 136.2 | 119.2 | 118.7 
Parkersburg, W. Va....| 124.4 | 125.2 | 144.6 | 147.0 | 104.2 | 104.2 | 124.1 | 123.9 94.6 94.6 | 125.9 | 126.6 | 114.5 | 114.3 
Philadelphia...........| 123.7 | 123.4 | 140.8 | 140.0 | 102.9 | 102.9 | 128.4 | 128.7 | 109.5 | 109.5 | 120.9 | 121.1 | 115.3 115.1 
Pittsburgh>..s<.cnnce- 123.5 | 124.0 | 140.6 | 142.4 | 105.7 | 105.7 | 127.4 | 127.4 | 111.4 | 111.3 |] 117.9 | 117.9 }| 117.5 | 117.38 
Portland, Ore......... 125.9 | 126.5 | 143.8 | 145.7 | 110.0 | 110.0 | 135.6 | 136.2 | 124.9 | 124.9 | 119.8 | 119.8 | 114.9 | 114.8 
Providence:-2os- anno 123.7 | 123.1 | 140.7 | 139.47] 103.3 | 103.3 | 130.1 | 127.3 | 114.7 | 114.7 | 126.2 | 126.2 | 118.8 | 118.87 
Richmondiandosss 123.0 | 123.1 | 156.9 | 157.5 | 103.1 | 103.1 | 120.4 | 120.4 | 108.1 | 108.1 | 121.2 | 121.2 | 106.6 }. 106.5 
Roanoke, Va.......... 126.7 | 126.8 | 153.4 | 154.5 | 119.2 | 119.2 | 117.3 | 116.2 | 107.3 | 107.3 | 121.9 | 121.9 | 113.7 | 118.5 
Rochester: 2... t..7..202 127.2 | 127.0 | 148.1 | 147.5 | 103.9 | 103.9 | 130.0 | 129.7 | 113.4 | 113.4 } 185.7 | 186.1 | 125.2 | 125.0 
ROCKLOTO wll oes c tenn 130.4 | 130.5 | 143.5 | 144.2 | 188.0 | 188.0 | 124.4 | 124.0 | 113.1 |] 112.8 | 131.3 | 181.3 | 118.1 | 117.8 
Sacramento... 00 125.2 | 125.7 | 146.5 | 149.5 | 104.1 | 104.1 | 131.8 | 199.4 80.8 80.8 | 142.8 | 140.9 } 119.1 | 118.9 
Si Louisse.cetoria ss 125.0 | 125.1 | 148.0 | 149.0 | 106.0 | 106.0 | 124.9 | 124.9 | 114.0 | 112.3 | 118.3 | 118.0 |] 113.5 | 113.3 
SESE AU get ausacicruates 122.2 | 123.1 | 141.9 | 145.1 |] 100.9 | 100.9 | 122.1 | 121.8 | 105.6 | 105.1 | 126.2 | 126.2 | 119.2 | 119.0 
San Francisco—Oakland| 124.2 | 124.6 | 146.7 | 148.2 | 100.9 | 100.9 | 129.3 | 128.7 89.2 }- 89.1 | 119.5 | 120.7 | 116.7 | 116.5 
Séatitlesur ei oveness 126.1 | 126.6 | 150.1 | 151.8 | 114.3 | 114.3 | 121.2 | 121.4 | 115.7 | 114.4 |] 120.2 | 120.1 | 112.6 | 112.4 
Spokane nica ae ae cuss 125.2 | 126.1 | 141.6 | 144.7 | 102.0 | 102.0 | 123.1 | 123.1 | 183.5 | 133.7 | 192.7 | 192.7 ] 116.1 | 116.1 
SYTACUSOie acchsele sace-ele 125.9 | 127.2 | 142.5 | 147.6 | 116.2 | 116.2 | 130.1 | 130.1 | 113.9 | 112.2 }| 130.0 | 130.0 | 117.2 | 117.0 
(RoleA OME Sin sk sae 123.9 | 124.0 | 141.8 | 142.3 | 109.0 | 109.4 | 124.2 | 124.3 | 107.5 | 106.8 | 123.0 | 122.7 | 118.3 | 118.0 
Wausau, Wis...........| 124.6 | 124.7 | 150.7 | 151.9 | 102.7 | 102.7 | 129.8 | 129.8 | 108.6 | 107.5 | 125.7 | 125.2 | 114.7 | 114.5 
Wilmington, Del....... 124.6 | 125.4 | 142.6 | 144.5 | 104.6 | 104.6 | 129.7 | 130.6 | 105.5 | 104.6 | 120.5 | 120-5 | 115.2 | 115.4 
Youngstown........... 126.0 | 126.8 | 150.7 | 153.7 | 105.6 | 105.6 | 131.3 | 130.7 |] 107.0 | 107.0 | 183.6 | 133.6 | 113.4 | 113.3 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN COST OF LIVING IN 4 CITIES, PREWAR BUDGETS 
Dec. 1943|Jan. 1943|Dec. 1943|Jan. 1943|[Dec. 1943|Jan. 1943|Dec. 1943|Jan. 1943[Dec. 1943|Jan. 1948|Dec. 1943|Jan. 1943[Dec. 1943|Jan. 1943 
to to to to to oO to: a2 to to to to to to to 
Jan, 1944)Jan. 1944)Jan, 1944)Jan. 1944)Jan. 1944/Jan. 1944]Jan. 1944/Jan. 1944]Jan. 1944|Jan. 1944|Jan. 1944|Jan. 1944)Jan. 1944\Jan. 1944 
Evansville, Ind........| -0.4] +3.8 | -1.7] +5.6 0 +0.6 | +2.5 0 ; 0 +3.4 
Joliet, Ws ers. Onsale Ss -1.1 | 40.9 0 0 +0.1 } 40.2] 42.5 -1.2 |) 42.8 
Lewistown, Pa........} +0.2 | +3.9 -0.4 |] 44.9 0 +2.0/ 46.5] +1.3 | 47.3 0 +0.1 
Trenton, N.J......... +0.4 | +1.7 | 40.6 | 40.4 0 -0.1| +4.6 0 42.8 | +0.2 | +0.6 


-11923=100. Data on rents are collected quarterly (January 15; April 15; July 15; and October 15). *Revised data, 


f 2 t on ‘ . 
Data for earlier months available upon request, ‘Includes ‘Lockport and Rockdale. aIncluded in Sundries. itesielte with joderey Drerieens outa. 
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ee NECORDer 
Strikes and Turnover Rates 


TOTAL of 3,750 strikes involving 

3,300,000 workers resulted in the 
loss of 13,500,000 man days in 1943, ac- 
cording to preliminary estimates of the 
Department of Labor. The four coal stop- 
pages last year accounted for 8,500,000, 
or 63%, of the man days lost. 

The largest number of strikers involved 
in a dispute during January, 1944, was 
17,000 at the Cramp Shipbuilding Com- 
pany in Philadelphia. The controversy 
started on December 18, when the com- 
pany ordered thirty-eight painters to use 
spray guns instead of brushes in order to 
rush the delivery of the cruiser Miami. 
The men continued working with brushes 
at $1.20 an hour instead of with spray 
guns at $1.31 an hour, it was reported, 


since they were seeking $1.80 an hour for 
that type of work. On December 28, the 
day the ship was completed, the company 
ordered the men to begin using spray 
guns on January 3. On that day these 
same painters again refused and were dis- 
missed, along with four others who had 
joined them. This was followed on Jan- 
uary 5, 1944, by 218 painters’ stopping 
work, and the next day a complete halt 
was called by all 17,000 employees. The 
strikers were members of the Industrial 
Union of Marine and Shipbuilding Work- 
ers (CIO). Work was finally resumed on 
January 9. In handling this case, the W>- = 
Labor Board Shipbuilding Commission 
ruled that the shipbuilders must forfeit 
one month’s retroactive pay on any wage 


increase they may receive when the dis- 
pute is ultimately settled. 

Both the total separation rate and the 
total accession rate in manufacturing in- 
dustries declined in November, 1943, ac- 
cording to preliminary estimates released 
by the United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, Separations, however, contin- 
ued to be slightly less than accessions. 

The total separation rate was 6.29 per 
100 employees, the lowest since April, 
1942, when the rate was 6.12. It was 
10.4% lower than in October and 11.3% 
below November, 1942. It was, however, 
33.5% higher than in December, 1941. 
Except for lay-offs, all components of the 
rate declined. The quit rate was 4.40— 
15.2% less than in October, but 4.5% 
greater than in November, 1942. An in- 
crease of 151.4% has occurred in the 


STRIKES, TURNOVER RATES AND PRODUCTION 
We ——wswswao9HamHHHSM9aDnmq_ 0 ge 


All Occupations 


Manufacturing 


Strikes! Turnover Rate per 100 Employees! 
oe Beginning in Period Sekar Separations! 
Man Days | (1935-1989 
ibe te = 100) Accessions’ 
Workers Period é Mizcella- ; 
Number apreived ' (Thousand) Total Quits‘ menrine Discharges§| Lay-offa® 
te) 
“VE ee 921 289 5,352 110 | 75.28 41.0la 9.04a | 25.17a'| 67.6la 
SOS Nate 3 Se Ge ace wWietehcuswa shapes 637 183 3,317, 90 59.65 18.64 5.04 85.97 37.02 
POSD Sa ASE ns 8 810 342 6,893 14 48 .38 11.39 2.72 84.27 86.59 
LOSS eee an tee tees. 841 324 10,502 57 51.98 8.34 1.96 41.68 39.82 
co hye een ga ap tenths raping: 1,695 1,168 | 16,872 68 | 45.38 10.66 2.49 | 32.23 | 65.20 
i hi, ee ee ee 1,856 1,467 19,592 74 49.17 10.67 2.24 36.26 56.91 
ROSS re. BR eee Ok oe hele 2,014 3 Oly 15,456 87 42.74 10.37 2.29 30.08 50.05 
LOSG eee Se eis 2,172 789 13,902 104 40.35 18.02 2.63 24.70 52.16 
NOS Tsoi erence pesado oer o-meosese ss 4,740 1,861 28,425 118 53.11 14.97 2.38 35.76 42.59 
it Sa ee ee ae ee B12 688 9,148 87 49 .22 7.46 1.29 40.47 46.16 
VOSQE sek cites Sob le eMile Sahelmuiels.» 2,613 ie WAl 17,812 109 37.71 9.52 1.52 26.67 48.85 
Me eer chy ICT A IICIOSICT AEE 2,508 577 6,701 126 40.27 10.938 1.61 1.84 25.89 52.72 
CD on eR ee ae ree 4,288 2,363 23,048 168 46.68 23.63 4,15 3.04 15.86 64.51 
SGP eit see fit seco oe: 2,968 840 4,183 212 77.66 45.09 15.04 4.66 12.87 91.62 
TOAS ee See. eee te p3,750 73,300 | 13,500 7258 n.d. n.a n.d. n.a n.d. n.d. 
Sorts seeks Soi e 207 62 244 233 7.91 4.65 2.08 45 78 8.69 
ae ia ag ei YE SET 144 52 198 ase | 7.09 | 4.21 | 1.80 ‘48 ‘65 | 8.14 
December. 23555 .2 2. ores 147 59 193 239 6.37 3.71 1.50 -46 .70 6.92 
et ie 195 90 450 Q42 7.11 4.45 1.40 52 74 8.28 
aes Areata vere Be 210 42 140 a7 | 7.04 | 4.65 | 1.85 50 ‘54 | 7.87 
March. 0. 260 72 280 251 7.69 | 5.86 1.24 ‘BT 52 | 8.82 
ae eS See eee 895 225 675 255 7.54 5.41 . 96 . 53 64 7.43 
LP pace ag 395 650 | 1,500 258 6.57 4.81 76 55 45 7.18 
Fume ace heres (Cian: 425 975 | 4,750 259 | 7.07 | 5.20 76 61 50 | 8.40. 
Julyseei Ms zapba tes Boa 375 118 690 260 7.56 5.61 id 68 50 7.88 
Auginit z..a Pete cee {| 885 105 355 268 | 18.18 | 16.90 | r.75 | r .67 46 | 17.62 
eptanibbesrcni .. sicer sens Q45 67 195 | 267 | 8.16 | 6.99 72 ‘62 ‘68 | 7.73 
Qatob en i cacterayousre-sianeie arenes 290 — 16 975 269 77.02 75.19 .68 r .64 r .51 Tile 
November..........+..++0: 300 500 | 2,825 268 | p6.29 p40 p .58 p .61 p .70 p6.51 
December}. 2.uzciniseeeonins 325 p21 pis p263 n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. 


Nors: For back figures, see The Conference Board Management Record, Sep- 
tember, 1943, p. 386. ze 

1United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Federal Reserve annual production data are averages of monthly figures. ae 5 

4A separation is a termination of employment of any of the following kinds: quit, 
lay-off, discharge, or mi ous. Transfers from one pisnt to another of the 

: ny are not considered as accessions or: separations. 

SEA eartiectersainatiog of employment, generally initiated by. the ohoheshosseterd 
of his desire to leave, but sometimes due to his He bee incapacity. Beginning wi 
January, 1940, separate rates were computed for, eous Cheer ye i. 65 
separations due to death, permanent disability, retirements on pensions, and 61 
reasons. Beginning with September, 1940, workers leaving to enter the Army or 


Navy were included in mi separations, 


6A discharge is a termination of employment at the will of the employer, with 
prejudice to the worker because of some fault on the part of the worker. _ 

6A lay-off is a termination of employment at the will of the employer, without _ 
rejudice to the worker and of a temporary, indeterminate, or permanent nature. 
Bccaver a short, definite lay-off with the name of the worker remaining on the 
payroll is not counted as a separation. a0 

7An accession is the hiring of a new employee or the rehiring of an old employee. 
Transfers from one plant to another of the same company are not considered as acces- 
ions or separations. 7 ; 
nsData it ahaa rates since January, 1943, are not strictly comparable with 
previously released data. The rates now refer to all employees rather than wage 

er onle rRevised 


aJune to December. n.a.Not available. 


pPreliminary. 
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LABOR DISPUTES ORIGINATING IN JANUARY, 1944' 


izati Location Pe ey 1Incomplete report based on available 
Se ana Faded Affected iuiormation published in the press. 
a a=" 2Employees in the continuous anneal- 
Manufacturing, Building, and Mining as ing donari ments 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation®............... West Leechburg, Pa. F Irvin Works. 
American Locomotive Company.................+..| Schenectady, N. Y. 200 ‘Gyro compass division. 
American Steel & Wire Company..................-| Donora, Pa. 1,100a ‘Included metallurgists, chemists, and 
Angeles Poundry gi. cratinds cuss akc eget aes Port Angeles, Wash. n.d. | physicists. ; 
Bisoie Castine, We aa otek tre eta ater Buffalo, N. Y. . 350 sEighty foundries were affected. 
Campbell, Wyant & Cannon Foundry Company......| Muskegon, Mich. 1/5 | 3,400 7Assemblers. 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corporation’,...............- Clairton, Pa. 17 3065 8Foundry workers. 
Chrysler Corporation ‘ ; 9[Two plants were affected. 

DeSoto Waren pialtene scarcer toca asec acleroni te Detroit, Mich. 7 1,600 ‘Somers mine. 

Dodge Mound Road truck plant...............-. Detroit, Mich. 12 2,500¢ — in Scottsdale and Youngwood 

Wesata Wyoming plant... emcee ness ect. «sae Detroit, Mich. 20 Q15 we ected. . 

DeSotogWarren plant: somes «calorie «yess. « oer Detroit, Mich. 20 125 romnary workers, 

Dodge Mound Road truck plant................. Detroit, Mich. 20 90 i a mane 

Dodgemain plante-tire gee sie aoe ons Detroit, Mich. 20 500 Subsidiary of the Borden Company. 

Petrobank arsenal... Cat pee el Detroit, Mich. 20 O15], Bea larees in the aay eee eee ee 

Highland Parkeplant.2c.caseee nee sen Detroit, Mich. 20 75 departments. gists 7; 

Rackaging (plants ctr casecer epee tect ie Detroit, Mich. 20 20 1698 drivers and 192 helpers were in- 

McKinstry Avenue service plant................. Detroit, Mich. 20 11 volved. 

Dodge mam plant wratee ect aac tamartae wey caso Detroit, Mich. 23 500 Newspaper deliverers. 

Detroitstanke arsenalco eecirtls acini Detroit, Mich. i 700 1sLaborers, maids, janitors, scrubwomen, 
Clayton & Lambert Manufacturing Company........| Detroit, Mich. 12 800 ipa gromndhocyers at the University of 
Copperweld Steel Company................0000005: eas eniae A siftsas Vatu caching Ree aes 
Cramp Shipbuilding Company..................+- iladelphia, Pa. 9 , several smaller ones were’ affected by the 
Dresser Manufacturing Company...................| Bradford, Pa. = 725 | strike. 

Federal Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Company......... Port Newark, N. J. 20 200 20Sit-down strike by meter readers and 
Ford Motor Company accounting department employees. 

Willowahtun-plant®eeceteees 115 oe eee seein Detroit, Mich. 35 Deas pe tlesiee of the Sunday 

RiversRouge plants canteen oot te Detroit, Mich. 1,150d waza oe ; eee 

Highland¢Park plants. 24): msc. q see eRe Detroit, Mich. 5,600 ane, aos rear er 
Fort Pitt Steel Castings Company.................. McKeesport, Pa. i 1,8000~i ies S aniy and Moatheebers acing cine 
Pound ryeVVONkers seers Risers sae ete area Oregon and Washington 21 6,000f and war plants were affected. 

Gray Marine Motors Diesel plant’.................. Detroit, Mich. 100 Affected publication of the Newark 
International Shoe Company...............200+e008 Washington, Mo. 1,000g | Evening News. 
Kirsten, pipe OBtp any. crams esi sfs cnc cman oho hs Seattle, Wash. x n.d. é 
McQuay-Norris Manufacturing Company?........... St. Louis, Mo. 24} 2,500 a ke ee aay’ 
Mahe (uc cee eee ee Mather, Pa. 5 ia | orn capsins 7.106 meek Ene (eee 
National Enameling & Stamping Company sialeMsxokstesrscelrs Granite City, Ill. o. 800 b48 scarfers who conducted a week-long 
Pittsburgh.@oal. Company xqae-. «12: .c:-. oxen Pricedale, Pa. 5 v strike forced 258 other workers into idle- 
Pressed Steel Car Company................-.0000- McKees Rocks, Pa. 17 BG tee cos 2 ae 
Robertshaw Thermostat Company.................. Pennsylvania" 9 2,400 tase 33 Sea pop ee be- 
Robertshaw Thermostat Company.................. Pennsylvania! 17 350 d500 employees were sent home Recetas 
Roebling’s,(John_A.) Sons Coss... so... eee pees Trenton, N. J. 23 2,700 of a strike of 650 technicians. 
StetilemmconleN anes. ccccgican te gsteew ae part OS ons O'Fallon, Il. 200 21,300 steelworkers were idle as a re- 
Standard Tube Company. occ... cvdns capes co. Detroit, Mich. EN get te hated 2 aie 0 
SiMe MI TONE VY OFKS AF. ciicg onic: 4. SA OFS «nck Everett, Wash. os n.d. Pome on & Goundee Guns mith 
Tide-Water Associated Oil Company................ Bayonne, N. J. 20 | 1,000 | 2,500 employees idle; Webster-Brinkley 
Weirton Coal’Gompany he aoe eee Fayette County, Pa. 20 300 eer with 600 ar aes ha idierend Gx 
Winchester Tannery Company..................... Winchester, N. H. 650 GRehisal of 36 cetotentae eau “ 
Miseclicciens rae — caused plant of 1,000 
ise : 
Castanea Dairy Company"™...........0.6.0.0 000008 Trenton, N. J. 17 140 h1,400 workers were on strike at the 
ClESRemO OV ECS! see Sentai aiee oe oe ak  e Philadelphia, Pa. 22 2,300 “ppalkee Poteet and 1,100 at the 
Garbage collectors'!s icchecc Seats Alums thes Res ahs Pittsburgh, Pa. 290 iA total of 1,100 miners were on strike 
Wang News) Comparty!’. ..ctes, ccaerad shake heb eee ce New York, N. Y. 14 at the Mather Collieries and the Pitts- 
Maintenance workers'®,.. 0.0.0.0... cece eee eee ane Minneapolis, Minn. 500j | burgh Coal Company. 
Muskegon Heights: Datryssiracus.ts.s dete eg ldo Muskegon, Mich. Milliman’ 6,176 civilian students were 
Packing house DULCUETSL SE diene dct bees OBS ee St. Louis, Mo. a 50 kOn Januery 380, only 22,000 copies of 
Piriladelphia Comp amy geese s-ss:.ccayins woe soca Sie Me Philadelphia, Pa. 17 350 the paper’s 135,000 circulation were 
PST DETS itech peri ih GNEe isi. Ae ie Aye aces oe oe ih en tae Pa. 17 17 gener Be ese et 
1 Bach Tait ee ac en i, <a a ate ae ne ae Rochester, N. Y. Re k rrinters slowdown caused shutdown 
Statewc iO. Council ma. b aetcnne ates cca oe Detroit, Mich. 18 n.d. aca tes a tobe idle. 
Truckdrivers, dockmen, and deliverymen™,..........| Joplin, Mo. n.d. <i 
‘Typographical workers™\s . sercacshe ain oo cn cies oi Newark, N. J. 3501 


quit rate since Pearl Harbor. Discharges rate since the United States entered the enced by several industry groups. The 
fell from .64 in October to .61 in Novem- war. completion or cancellation of contracts for 
ber, which compares with a rate of .43 in Lay-offs amounted to .70, having in- small-arms ammunition and explosives was 
November, 1942, and .29 in December, creased considerably from October to No- a factor in the high rate of 2.58 in the 
1941. Military separations, which are in- vember. The year-to-year increase was only chemicals and allied products group. Com- 
cluded in miscellaneous separations in the 7.7% and since December, 1941, a decline pletion or cancellation of contracts for 
table, were only 51 in November as_ of 67.4% has taken place. This change heavy ammunition and tanks helped to 
against .61 the previous month and 1.55 from October to November was a result bring about a lay-off rate of 1.71 in the 
a year ago. This is the lowest monthly of the extremely high lay-off rates experi- ordnance group. 
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Total accessions declined 9.2% from 
7.17 per 100 employees in October to 6.51 
in November. This was a decline of 20.0% 
since November, 1942. Since Pearl Harbor, 
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December, 1941, the total accession rate 
has increased 36.8%. 
Mary A. Wertz 
Division of Labor Statistics 


Trends in Employment, 1939-1943 


HE average number of persons em- 
ployed during the past year, including 
the Armed Forces, reached an all-time 
high of 62 million. In all, fully 17 million 
more men and women were at work or in 
uniform than in 1939, the last peacetime 
year relatively unaffected by rearma- 
ment. The rate of expansion was most 
rapid during the past year when more 
than 6.3 million new workers were taken 
on either in civilian activities or in the 
fighting forces. In the closing months of 
1943, however, this rapid rate of accelera- 
tion was no longer evident, even after al- 
lowance for seasonal influences, and labor 
analysts remained sharply divided over 
the course of future labor requirements. 
Of the 17 million net increase in em- 
ployment since 1939, approximately one 
new worker was taken on in civilian in- 
dustry for every man entering the fighting 
services. Total civilian employment in 
1943 averaged slightly more than 53 mil- 
lion, compared with 44.6 million in 1939. 
While the average number of civilians em- 
ployed during: the past year was a mil- 
lion greater than in 1942, it was nearly 
200,000 less at the end of 1943 than at 
the close of 1942. 


During the past year, the average vol-- 


ume of employment exceeded by more 


than 6 million the total number of per- 
sons who would normally comprise the 
nation’s regular labor force. In contrast, 
nearly 9 million members of the regu- 
lar labor force were unemployed in 1939, 
while even at the high level of activity 
prevailing in 1941 the average number 
unemployed approached 3.5 million. 

Excluding the Armed Forces, the largest 
absolute gain in employment since 1939 
developed in manufacturing. During the 
past year more than 16 million persons, 
on the average, were at work in the na- 
tion’s factories, or approximately 60% 
more than in 1939. The largest gain in 
the number on factory payrolls, surpris- 
ingly, occurred prior to our active partici- 
pation in the war. Nearly 2 million fac- 
tory workers were taken on in 1941, as 
against 1.4 million in 1942 and 1.6 million 
in 1943. Again, as in the case of total 
civilians at work, factory employment be- 
gan to drop off slowly at the close of the 
past year, with a more marked downward 
trend in the initial months of 1944. 

Government employment, excluding the 
Armed Forces, increased nearly 2 million 
since 1939. Almost 700,000 new civilian 
workers were taken on during the past 
year, bringing the 1943 average to 5.9 mil- 
lion. 
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TRENDS IN DECEMBER 

Nearly 1.1 million fewer persons were 
employed or in the Armed Forces in De- 
cember than in the previous month. 
Most of this decline as expected came 
in agriculture, but there were also losses 
in manufacturing and construction. By 
the end of the year, employment was only 
3.6 million greater than in December, 1942, 
as compared with the September peak 
of 5.3 million over September, 1942. 

Durable and nondurable goods plant 
employment declined during the month. 
The decrease in the transportation equip- 
ment group reflected shifts in the type 
of product required and the inability to 
hire new workers. Losses of 24,000 were 
reported in the iron and steel, nonferrous 
metals, lumber, furniture, and stone, clay 
and glass industries. Seasonal factors as 
well as cutbacks influenced the drop in 
nondurable goods. 

Only in trade, transportation and ex- 
traction of minerals was civilian employ- 
ment increased in December. The num- 
ber on manufacturing payrolls fell 76,000 
during the month, while employment in 
construction again fell by 13.5%. Farm 
employment declined less than seasonally 
and the 8.9 million at work on farms at 
the year-end equaled the corresponding 
total of the previous year. 


JANUARY HIGH LIGHTS 
Nonagricultural employment was re- 
duced by more than a million in January, 
according to preliminary reports, with a 
further reduction of more than 500,000 
apparent in agriculture. Trade, manufac- 
turing and the post office all contributed 


EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT, 1939-1943 


loyment joy]. | Forestry 

Period Including 5 : and 4 
Armed Fishing Total |Extraction | Manufac- | Construc-| Trans- 
Forces) % lof Minerals} turing tion portation 


Annual Average 


i) eS en eee 44,993 | 10,739 
AOE AS ae ae 46,683 | 10,580 
194)e ee See ee 51,434 | 10,355 
1942 r 55,762 | 10,392 


10,264 


Monthly total 

1943 Januaryr......... 57,696 8,270 178 | 22,063 734 | 15,797 | 2,210 2,298 
February f2.=... 58,507 8,550 177 |) 21,971 733 | 15,940 1,986 2,290 
March r. eee 59,458 9,019 181 | 22,002 727 | 16,045 1,900 2,318 
Apribras® . 2.5 2ees 60,939 9,900 187 | 22,009 716 | 16,055 1,862 2,361 
1 Sc eee 62,351 | 11,076 194 | 21,942 704 | 16,035 }~ 1,810 2,380 
ERTL C Riese oat A5 100 63,593 | 11,704 199 | 22,156 702 | 16,196 1,784 2,454 
uly Pisce ores es 5 63,712 | 11,385 197 | 22,314 696 | 16,320 1,756 2,514 
LNT Gt Raa aS 63,775 | 11,261 | 196 | 22,436 689 | 16,436 jaya ie 2,564 
September | a a RCE 64,464 | 11,720 195 | 22,362 688 | 16,399 1,650 2,598 
October.......... 64,240 | 11,318 191 | 22,334 682 | 16,428 1,574 2,627 
November p...... 63,257 | 10,109 - 183 | 22,303 673 | 16,447 1,521 2,640 
December p....... | 8,861 174 | 22,051 674 | 16,371 1,315 2,670 

rRevised pPreliminary 
= 


198 
208 
Q15 
209 
188 
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In Thousands 


Source: 


Industry 


15,639 707 | 10,517, 1,610 1,871 
16,854 756 | 11,288 1,907 1,948 
19,717 758 | 13,198 2,612 2,135 
21,349 780 | 14,632 2,624 2,276 
22,162 702 | 16,206 1,757 2,476 


Trade Service | Miscella- 
Distribu- | Industries | neous Uneme= 
Publi tion and Gadedne dodanie ployment 
: rme an 
Utilities Binance Forces) Services 
934 Teal 9,978 928 8,795 
956 7,631 10,432 978 7,650 
1,015 7,843 | 12,190 1,114 3,350 
1,037 7,633 | 14,947 131 —d41a 
1,022 7,476 | 20,520 1,405 | -6,218a 


1,025 7,384 | 18,459 1,342 | —2,264a 
1,024 7,352 | 19,099 1,357 | -3,012a 
1,012 7,399 | 19,487 1,370 | -3,90la 
1,015 7,497 | 19,961 1,336 | -5,320a 
1,013 7,423 | 20,324 1,392 | —6,668a 
1,020 7,467 | 20,658 1,409 | -7,842a 
1,028 7,410 | 20,984 1,421 | -7,896a 
1,030 7,352 eels ks 1,426 | -7,887a 
1,026 7,404 | 21,351] 1,432 | -8,502a 
1,022 7,503 | 21,457 1,437 | —8,198a 
1,021 7,637 | 21,581 | 1,444 | -7,137a 
1,021 7,885 | 21,774 1,449 | -5,987a 


aExcess of employment over normal labor force. 
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toward this sharp decrease. Losses in 
transportation equipment, iron and steel, 
lumber and other durable goods groups 
ranged from 17,000 to more than 50,000. 
In nondurable manufacturing, declines 


Chronology of 


January 


1 Postwar Employment Prospect 


Eastern Division of Socony-Vacuum 
Oil Company announces it will re- 
employ all available employees now 
in military service and will need a 
substantial number of additional 
workers, according to an analysis it 
has completed. 


3 Strike Policy Blasted 


Labor is aroused by statement of “a 
high official” that threatened railway 
strike and other strike activities had 
given Germany a propaganda weapon 
of great value and could well add sub- 
stantially to length of the war and 
loss of life. 


4 Military Agents Aid in Deferments 


Selective Service headquarters an- 
nounces that to aid in keeping pro- 
duction schedules from lagging, repre- 
sentatives of the Army, Navy and 
other government agencies assigned to 
plants working on war orders will join 
employers in requesting deferment of 
necessary workers. 


7 New Induction Procedure 


Selective Service announces new in- 
duction procedure effective February 
1 whereby final physical examinations 
will be given to registrants at least 
21 days before induction. New sys- 
tem eliminates screening examinations 
and post-induction furloughs. 


8 Industry-wide Contracts Sought 
UAW (CIO) announces that union 
will undertake a drive for nation-wide 
wage agreement based on equal pay 
for equal work regardless of geograph- 
ical location of plants or products be- 
ing manufactured. 


Railroad Settlement Sought 


President offers to firemen, conduct- 
ors and switchmen the same wage ad- 
justment awarded by arbitration to 
trainmen and engineers on condition 
that these three unions sign an agree- 
ment with the carriers on same terms 
as the other two and that they with- 
draw the strike order. 
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were especially pronounced in the food, 
textile and chemical industries. 


M. R. GaInsBRUGH 
Division of Industrial Economics 


Labor Relations 


9 Union Expels Wildcat Strikers 


President of United Rubber Workers 
of America (CIO) expels 74 tire pro- 
duction workers for wildcat strikes, 
and serves notice on all members that 
further stoppages will not be toler- 
ated. 


11 Universal Draft Advocated 


President calls on Congress to enact 
a universal draft law to put all able- 
bodied men and women at the service 
of the government and to prevent 
strikes for the duration of the war. 


12 Organized Labor Fights Draft 


President of AFL and CIO present 
to the President the opposition of 
their organizations to the universal 
draft proposal. 


13 Labor Needs Revised Downward 


War Manpower Commission reduces 
by 600,000 its estimate of the total 
labor force, including Armed Services, 
which will be needed July 1. The fig- 
ure.as revised is 65,700,000. 


CIO Politics Fund Challenged 


Attorney-General, acting on charges 
made by Representative Smith, orders 
immediate investigation of charges 
that CIO has violated the Smith- 
Connally anti-strike act which pro- 
hibits labor unions from making po- 
litical contributions. Union is alleged 
to have amassed $700,000 for politi- 
cal uses. 


14 Railroad Peace Assured 


Three operating railroad brotherhoods 
which had refused to accept the Presi- 
dent’s arbitration of wage controversy 
accept terms offered. 


Mandatory Six-hour Shift Urged 


President of Reynolds Metals Com- 
pany advocates federal legislation 
which would make mandatory in in- 
dustry a six-hour shift with pay for 
seven hours, as part of a plan to in- 
crease employment in the United 
States by one-third after the war. 


February, 1944 


18 Railroads Returned to Owners 
Following compliance with President’s 
terms of settlement of wage contro- 
versy, the railroads of the country 
are returned to private ownership and 
operation. 


20 High Rate of Industrial Fatalities 
OWI announces that from Pearl Har- 
bor to January 1, 1944, industrial 
casualities amounted to 37,600 killed, 
or 7,500 more than the military fatali- 
ties. 


21 Union Racketeering Attacked 
New York State special grand jury 
investigating labor union racketeering 
recommends enactment of laws to 
protect union members from exploit- 
ation by officials of their own unions. 


24 AFL Rejects UMW Reaffiliation Proposal 
AFL executive council rejects pro- 
posal of Lewis that UMW be read- 
mitted with most of its present mem- 
bership, aud counters with proposal 
that it be taken back as it was con- 
stituted in 1936. 


26 WLB Penalizes Strikers 
In Cramp Shipbuilding Company 
case, WLB penalizes strikers by can- 
celing one month’s retroactive pay of 
any wage adjustments granted in dis- 
pute now pending. 


WLB Held to Usurp- Power 


The Select Committee of the House, 
investigating executive agencies of the 
government, called on Congress in its 
majority report to limit and clearly 
define WLB’s powers, charging that 
the board had indulged in policies 
and practices menacing to the sys- 
tem of private enterprise and the con- 
stitutional right of judicial review. 


31 WPA Final Accounting 


In final accounting of Works Progress 
Administration, it is reported that 
this agency, in its 8-year existence, 
expended about $13 billion. 


New Membership Maintenance Ruling 


In case of Federal Shipbuilding and 
Drydock Company, in which many 
union members were .delinquent in 
payment of dues although member- 
ship maintenance was in effect, WLB’s 
Shipbuilding Commission rules that 

_ delinquent employees shall have three 
weeks in which to pay dues or resign 
from the union in writing. If they 
choose latter course, they must pay 
up dues obligations for the 1942 con- 
tract period. 
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